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week ending the 13th of April. Besides the plague, 
there is the cholera, typhoid fever, malarial, and other 
germ diseases which take the lives of millions of people 
and cause endless suffering. When the heart and con- 
science of the civilized world wake up and the intellect 
of the human race measures this ghastly fact and locates 
the responsibility where it belongs, we shall see that war 
is after all but a minor plague, and, putting that out of 
the way once for all, the governments of the world will 
give themselves to the work of scientific sanitation. 


se 


WIsE men and women who are endeavoring to elevate 
and ameliorate the miseries and evils-connected with 
overcrowding in our great cities know that the trouble 
lies not in our social system, but in the fact that our 
gates are opened to all the world. We have known, for 
instance, a family of immigrants who might live in com- 
fort, with sufficient room to have all needed sanitary 
atrangements. But their hearts were kind and their 
hands were opened to the distresses of their fellow coun- 
try-men. Quarters that were sufficient for a family were 
opened to the entertainment of half a dozen new-comers. 
Some slept on the floor, and all lived together like pigs, 
until the new-comers earned enough to set up for them- 
selves. All this is creditable to human nature, and not 
discreditable to the social system which makes an Ameri- 
can home seem so inviting. But filth, disease, and over- 
work are the certain, if temporary, results of life in con- 
gested industrial districts of all our large cities. These 
things challenge our patriotism, but need not discourage 
benevolence or be set to the discredit of our institutions. 
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POPULARITY is good. Success is good. But popular 
success is not a desirable ideal to set before the minds 
of young men and women entering the ministry. Now 
and then, by virtue of gifts which are rare and valuable, 
one attains, without effort directed to that end, to a post 
of honor and influence. They who succeed simply be- 
cause they ought to succeed are among the most fortunate 
of men. But those who push for place and popularity 
and strive after it, as better men strive for virtue, enter 
upon a career full of temptations with many vicissitudes, 
commonly with disappointment and heartbreak at the 
end. ‘The resolution of the Emperor Marcus Aurelius 
to do whatever was becoming to him as a Roman and a 
man, in accordance with the principles of freedom and 
justice, gave him immortal renown. In the beginning 
no one can predict what the end of any career will be, 
but nothing is worth the ambition of a man excepting 
the success which deserves a reward. Carlyle said that 
the true man asked only for happiness enough to get his 
work done. 
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WiitiamM H. Baipwin, having passed his eightieth 
birthday, and finding himself no longer able to discharge 
the duties of his office, has resigned the presidency of the 
Young Men’s Christian Union of Boston. We hoped his 
term of active service would reach the sacred number of 
forty years, which would have been one-half his lifetime. 
Although he has often appeared in the pulpits of our 
churches, he was never ordained to the ministry. He 
took service in the Union asa business man at a time when 
no young man coming to Boston could have the advan- 
tages of such a young men’s home unless he could sub- 
scribe to the creed of an orthodox church. Although 
not ordained, few men either in the ministry or out of it 
have done more to make liberality in religion respectable 
and respected. During his life in Boston Phillips Brooks 
gave all the weight of his great influence to the Union. 
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His annual sermon was an open acknowledgment of a 
fellowship extending beyond any church or creed. 
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Wuat is most important in the world to-day and most 
desirable for the immediate future? All events, all 
causes and movements, all policies and plans for the 
improvement of human life and the betterment of 
society, may be classified as they come within or fall 
without that principle which we call justice. The fruit of 
righteousness is quietness and peace. Let justice rule 
the nations, and wars will cease. Let justice between 
man and man prevail, and industrial strife will come to 
an end. All our problems wait for solution until men 
discover what is right between races, nations, and indi- 
viduals, and are willing to abide by the issue when the 
righteous law is declared. One step toward this end will 
be taken when the strong races and the strong men consent 
to arbitration by wise and disinterested judges, who 
have no higher desire than to know the law of justice 
and declare it. 


The Man and the Minister. 


There is something to be said for the declaration that 
‘‘one must be a man before he is a minister.” The evi- 
dent meaning of the saying is that inside of the garb of the 
minister, behind his conventional manner, superior to 
his traditional creed, and independent of the authority 
of any fellow-creature, there must be a man, alive with 
warm sympathies, an active mind, a resolute will, and a 
self-directing power of choice and action, else this eccle- 
siastic is only a manikin whose service is like that of the 
sounding brass and tinkling cymbal of Paul’s heroic 
scorn. Now let us admit all this as a thing that ought to 
be self-evident, as the very condition upon which man is 
to live the real life and minister in real things to needy 
men and women. 

But, having said this, the phrase, ‘‘One must be a man 
before he is a minister,’’ has no value, and is often a 
detriment to the one who adopts it as his motto. ‘The 
probability is that before he was a minister, or at least 
before he was a student preparing for the ministry, he 
was not a man, but a mere boy, an inexperienced youth, 
without wisdom, without skill, without power of high 
choice or great action. If he were of the right material 
and were properly trained, this boy became the kind of 
man that a good and well-instructed minister ought to 
be; but, when he came to the full stature of manhood, he 
was the kind of man that the ministry had made him, and, 
at this point in his experience, he was a man of a differ- 
ent kind from those who began with him as boys and had 
now become lawyers, physicians, civil engineers, captains 
of industry, and statesmen. Each after his kind had 
developed a different sort of manhood, and the only 
manhood any minister ought to think of or boast of is 
that which fits his mission as a minister of truth and a 
teacher of righteousness. All time that is spent by a 
true-hearted and earnest man in stripping off from him- 
self the natural signs and token of his ministry is time 
worse than wasted. 

We hear much in these days about the attractions of 
other professions which draw young men away from the 
ministry, and we hear pitiful stories of failure and many 
reasons given why certain men do not succeed. ‘The ex- 
ample is cited of scholars of good repute and eminent 
qualifications who fail to fit their place and do the work 
they wish to do as ministers of religion. Now in in- 
dividual cases it is often impossible to tell the plain truth 
to one who has not succeeded without seeming un- 
kindness and often brutality, because often the causes of 
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failure are patent to everybody but the unfortunate 


victim, and by him are never suspected. There is many 
a man who, if he had given himself with single-hearted 
devotion to the work of the ministry, had attended meet- 
ings that were dull, had performed services that were 
irksome, had cheerfully taken a low place when he thought 
a higher place was his due, had put aside the attractions 
of art, of music, of literature when they came in conflict 
with his humble duty as a parish minister or as a preacher, 
success would have gradually come, and in the end sucha 
one might even have been famous. Indeed, we may say, 
to mention a name, that in this way Dr. Herford came to 
his eminent position. As he told the present writer, it 
was only after long toil that he reached that simplicity 
of style and power to engage the attention of his hearers 
that made him successful, and his devotion to the drud- 
gery of his profession was notable. 

In the ministry there is no choice for any man but 
unstinted and absolute devotion to the one thing in hand. 
Just in so far as any one chooses for himself any course 
of life which is one side of this, he must be content in so 
far to surrender his reward. The probably mythical 
proclamation of Garibaldi deserves to be remembered so 
long as patriots are needed and heroes are possible. He 
said, ‘‘Fellow-citizens! In return for the love you may 
show your country, I offer you hunger, thirst, cold, war, 
and death. Whoever accepts the terms, let him follow 
me.’’ ‘The men who accept such terms often come to 
dignity, to honor, and even to wealth and luxury. But 
they who seek these latter things first of all never attain 
to a high place in the kingdom of God. We have seen 
men who began the ministry with little mental power and 
a shabby intellectual outfit, who by patient continuance 
in well-doing for many years grew in moral stature, gained 
mental vigor, and did such eminent service as citizens 
and helpers of their fellow-men that they came to an old 
age full of honor, and, passing to their reward, were 
remembered with gratitude even by those who were 
more eminent than they, and surpassed them in all the 
achievements which are made possible bya liberal training. 


“Where are your Poets?” 


Thus questions James Bryce, our English ambassador. 
Certainly they are not in sight. There are those among 
us who can clothe a noble sentiment in respectable verse, 
but who that can ‘‘turn the golden rhyme”? who that 
ean sing the enchanting song? And who in England 
is equal to this thing? ‘There is indeed the venerable 
and solitary figure of Swinburne, but as a worker he 
belongs to the time of Tennyson and the Brownings, 
not to ours; and, if in France or Germany there is a 
singer of mighty voice, our ears are too dull to hear him. 
The condition which Mr. Bryce observes, it is sad to say, 
is not peculiarly our own. Though an age of intense 
intellectual activities, song is not one of them. 

For this condition there is reason, or, we might better 
say, there are reasons. First, we might urge that the 
nobler poetry comes not steadily, but by epochs. This 
is peculiarly manifest in the history of English letters. 
Between Chaucer and Spenser is a period of a little more 
than two hundred years, for most part desert, with slight 
oases here and there. Between the Elizabethan Age 
and that of the Revolution is a period of formalism and 
commonplace in which good rhyme counted for more than 
good reason and cleverness was mistaken for inspiration; 
and, though the age of the Revolution and that of Vic- 
toria are not far apart, they are as distinct as geologic 
‘strata. Instructed by this history, we may reply to Mr. 
Bryce. We have gone through our first great poetic 
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epoch and must wait for ariother one. While, however, 
this may be a tentative explanation, all must feel that 
there is a nearer and deeper. While Providence may be 
bountiful beyond our prayers, there are blessings which 
we are not likely to receive unless we desire them. We 
think, perhaps, that, if we had a Spenser, he would pro- 
duce for us a ‘‘Faerie Queene”; but what welcome 
should we give it? Here and there a Browning club 
holds on to life; of course some read Tennyson; now 
and then we meet one who solaces his leisure with Shelley 
or Wordsworth, with Longfellow or Lowell. But the 
great mass of reading people are reading anything but 
poetry. Even in our colleges where literary courses 
make demand for it, such reading, so professors tell us, 
is task-work and not joy. Such being the lack of in- 
terest in poetry, our possible Spenser is living in an at- 
mosphere too chilly for his vocation. His muse is kept 
silent by an all-prevailing indifference, and the ex- 
planation of this indifference is not far to seek. Human 
nature is as it was: poetry wears the winning grace that 
it ever did. We could love it and yearn for it were not 
our hearts preoccupied. Poetry is in its nature spiritual, 
while popular interest is absorbed in a competing ma- 
terialism. Great corporations, vast cities, steel bridges, 
mighty navies, transcontinental railways, millions of 
exports, gigantic fortunes of magic creation,—these 
and things like unto them hold our interest. Amid 
their glitter and din the muse wooes us to little purpose. 
Hence it is that we are in no condition to make demand 
for poetry; that the engineer, the corporation manager, 
the corporation lawyer, not the poet, is the man of our 
desire. And back of all this there is deeper reason 
still in an atmosphere of thought, to which the poet is - 
of all men most sensitive. It is a scientific period, and 
science deals, after the manner of science, with material 
things. We hear it very stoutly affirmed that science 
is not materialistic; but who can affirm that it is spirit- 
ual in its import? Its vision is restricted to what dis- 
covery can find, to what investigation can reach, to what 
induction can establish. Of a realm beyond its domain, 
whence the spirit draws its life, and which we reach 
through divination and insight, it has nothing to: say: 
through the constancy and emphasis of its teaching it 
conveys a numbing suspicion that there is nothing to 
be said. It seems not too much to affirm that, while 
the intellect is scientifically instructed, the spirit is sci- 
entifically burdened. We are held to the fact that we 
have feet to climb, but poetry demands wings to fly. 
Under no such condition of thought has poetry ever 
prospered. The lesson is clearly illustrated in the re- 
sults of the dominant. philosophy, wholly scientific in 
its sources. Philosophy, so far as it takes hold upon ~ 
the depths of the nature, is almost sure to blossom. in 
poetry. Platonism has had singers not a few, Tran- 
scendentalism too, and even Pantheism. But evolution, 
after fifty years of ascendency, has not yet its song. 
Bardlings it has had; but where, oh, where, is its 
bard? 

It is grave impeachment of a type of intellectual in- 
terest, the fact that the higher energies of the nature 
cannot prosper under its sway. This impeachment, in 
some future history of literature, we cannot doubt will 
be emphatic and severe. Our situation seems much 
like that of England in the eighteenth century, in the 
wintry air of Deism. However, while we thus recognize 
a situation and explain it, we look forward with good 
hope. ‘‘Earth changes, but the soul and God stand 
sure.” Other conditions will in due time ‘‘bring the 
flown muses back.’’ Science is not likely to be less, but 
it will cease to be all. Evolution has come to stay, but 
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Poets will yet come, as the verdure and blossom which 
disappear in the autumn are succeeded by other verdure 
and other blossoms in the springtime. 


Current Copics, 


A PROFOUND impression was produced upon the public 
mind last week by the disclosures of a system of terrorism 
and assassination alleged to have been carried on under 
the auspices of the leaders of the Western Federation of 
Miners over a period of years, by Alfred Horsley, alas 
Harry Orchard, their self-confessed confederate and hired 
assassin. In his opening testimony in the trial of William 
D. Haywood, who is specifically charged with having 
procured the murder of former Gov. Steunenberg 
of Idaho, Horsley testified in Boise City, on June 5, 
that he had participated in the wrecking of the Bunker 
Hill and Sullivan Mines in the Coeur d’Alene District ; 
that he caused the explosion in the Vindicator Mine, in 
which two men lost their lives; that he fired three charges 
of buckshot into the body of a detective, killing him 
instantly; that for days he stalked Gov. Peabody of 
Colorado in an ineffective effort to kill him; that he, with 
a confederate, set and discharged the mine under the 
station at Independence that brought instant death to 
fourteen men; and that, after failing to poison one 
representative of the miners’ interests, he blew him and 
his house up with a bomb. All these crimes Horsley 
charged, in a manner that indicated the utmost unconcern, 
to the account of the labor organization whose leaders are 
now on trial for their lives. 
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AFTER a conference at the White House on June 7 it 
was announced that E. H. Harriman, president of the 
Southern Pacific Railroad, would not be prosecuted 
criminally in connection with the Chicago & Alton deal 
and other manipulations of which he confessed himself 
guilty in his recent testimony before the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, on the ground that he had rendered 
himself immune from criminal proceedings by his con- 
fession at the hearings. At the meeting at which this 
decision was reached the president availed himself of 
the advice of the Secretaries of State, of War, of the 
Treasury, of the Interior, and of the Attorney-General, 
the Chairman, and another member of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, and their counsel in the Harriman 
inquiry. ‘The action of the administration aroused wide 
interest, in view of preceding outspoken declarations by 
federal officers that some prominent financier should be 
sent to jail as an example to violators of the Federal 
Anti-trust Law, and their predictions that Mr. Harriman 
would be the man to be so dealt with. 


vt 


AN interesting sidelight upon the state of feeling in 
Japan, as the result of the recent outrages upon Japanese 
subjects in San Francisco, is thrown by a declaration 
credited to Viscount Tani, leader of the opposition in the 
House of Peers, who is reported as saying: ‘‘The perse- 
cution of the Japanese in San Francisco is a most intol- 
erable act. Should diplomacy fail to bring about a 
satisfactory solution the only way open to us is an appeal 
toarms. Our mind is firmly made up. It is certain that 
America will yield, for its people are radically commercial 
in their sentiment.” The direction which the anti- 
American agitation in Japan is taking is indicated by 
the utterances of Japanese leaders in San Francisco, 
who, within the past fortnight, have laid before Ambas- 
sador Aoki at Washington a scheme for the elimination 
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entation of a demand for an apology to the United States, 
and, perhaps, the payment of an indemnity. 
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THat even the most enlightened sentiment in England 
is disposed to regard the pacification of India as a duty 
to humanity is indicated in a recent statement in the 
House of Commons by John Morley, Secretary of State 
for India, who said, in introducing the Indian budget: 
‘There is a school who say we might wisely walk out of 
India, leaving India to manage her own affairs better 
than we can. Anybody who pictures to himself the 
anarchy and bloody chaos which would follow such 
withdrawal will shrink from such a position. We are 
bound to take a different view. We shall face all these 
mischiefs, difficulties, and dangers with a clear conscience, 
for we know we are not following our own interests, but 
the interests of those millions committed to us.”’ At the 
same time Mr. Morley announced the proposal to es- 
tablish an advisory council of Indian notables, and the 
appointment, for the first time in history, of an Indian 
member to the legislative council of India, in order to 
enable the voice of the people to be heard more freely. 
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THE end of the latest home-rule project in Ireland was 
announced in the House of Commons on June 3, when 
Premier Campbell-Bannerman formally abandoned the 
measure. ‘The premier expressed his regret that the 
Irish Council bill had not received more careful con- 
sideration at the hands of the recent Nationalist Con- 
vention in Dublin, but accepted the decision of the leaders 
of that gathering as Ireland's final word upon the subject 
of Mr. Birrell’s measure. He also expressed his intention 
to introduce during the present session an ‘‘evicted 
tenants’ restoration” bill, with powers of compulsory 
purchase. It is very unlikely that the government will 
introduce any other home-rule measure during the 


present Parliament, and the subject of Ireland’s status © 


will once more be presented to the consideration of the 
British Electorate. : 
st 


AN echo of the recent dissolution of the Portuguese 
Parliament and the assumption of dictatorial powers 
by the premier, under the authority of-the king, is heard 
in Vienna. In an announcement in the newspapers of 
that city on June 4, Dom Miguel De Braganza, head of 
the line of the House of Braganza, which formerly sat 
on the Portuguese throne, announced his willingness to 
assume the Portuguese crown in the event of the depo- 
sition of the present monarch as an outcome of the pending 
constitutional controversy. There is no immediate like- 
lihood, however, of the restoration of the line of Braganza 
in the person of Dom Miguel, who-is an officer in the 
Austrian army, as the Portuguese people are evidently 
taking seriously the government’s declaration that the 
present extra-constitutional order of things has been 
made inevitable for the good of the country by the agi- 


tation of Republicans and Socialists. 


Brevities, 


Revivals may be good or bad according to the nature 
of the thing revived . 


The most costly things in any city are pure air, clean 
water, and sunshine, things to be had in other places 
without money and without price. 
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One advantage of travelling is that people of diverse 
creeds and training come together on a common level 
and forget for a time the accidents which divide them. 


All the costly outfit of a minister of religion is intended 
to fit the one who receives it to give a cup of spiritual 
cold water at the right time and place to those who 
need it. 


With the beneficent inventions of the last fifty years 
have come as incidentals, noise, smoke, and dust, which 
must be prevented that. we may have the full benefit of 
industrial progress. 


It is a great day for a Christian when he comes face to 
face with a heathen in a foreign land, and willingly con- 
fesses that the heathen is his equal in business ability 
and honesty, and perhaps his superior in wisdom. 


They who study the records of the past sometimes be- 
come dry as dust. They ought to be the most juicy, 
amiable, and hospitable of all students, because they 
have access in the buried past of human life to such 
wonderful stories of wisdom and virtue. 


The open-handed, open-hearted Americans, who make 
money that they may have the fun of spending it, are 
at a disadvantage when they compete in business with 
the well-trained intellects of men who make money that 
they may save it as capital with which to make more 
money. 


- The first thing a young minister discovers is that what 
he has learned from books seems to have little application 
to the work in hand. But, if he takes hold of his work 
by the right handle, the time will come when everything 
he has learned from books will fit into its proper place 
and help him on to success. 


Letters to the Editor. 


Numerical Growth. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register :— 


I have been watching with increasing interest the can- 
vass for the $150,000 as an expression of Unitarian zeal 
in the extension of the cause which is so dear'to usall. I 
have been singularly impressed with the efficiency of the 
committee of seven, and the distinguished genius of 
their special agent, which has brought forth such a hearty 
and gratifying response from our fellowship. 

But, during this noble effort, the question has arisen in 
my mind whether money is the main thing required 
in lengthening our stakes? The thought will recur again 
and again, why is it that we seem to merely hold our own 
in numbers? Many denominations not nearly as old as 
ours have far outstripped us in numbers and strength. 
Most of the reasons suggested do not in my judgment 
explain the real cause of our apparent failure. 

Some say that it is due to our high intellectual character. 
This is a pretty conceit, but does not explain the reason. 
The Episcopal Church is fully equal to us in culture, and 
it has grown more in the past twenty years than we have 
grown in our whole history. 

Others say that it is due to the opposition which our 
advanced thought has encountered. Just take a glance 
at the Christian Scientists! What denomination has been 
more bitterly opposed than they? Yet their growth has 
been phenomenal. 

It may be urged that our ministers are cold and dis- 
tant, but I find them no more so than those in other 
denominations. 
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Still, it may be asserted that we teach nothing positive 
and stand for a pale negation. ‘This signifies nothing, 
for so the Catholic regards the Protestant. No one can 
read the works of Channing, Dewey, and Savage, or listen 
to any of our forceful ministers to-day and justly make 
that charge. 

In any of these reasons given I fail to discover one that 
explains. But I think that one who studies the Unitarian 
way of doing things will not fail to discover the real fault, 
and that fault must be put fairly on the shoulders of the 
laity. The fault is the failure of the laity to properly 
appreciate as a whole the value of regular attendance 
at the Sunday services in setting before the public our 
appreciation of what we have. It is true that the Uni- 
tarian is not gregarious. He is independent, and, as he 
has given up the old notion of church-going, he has become 
indifferent to the force of it. Ask him if he believes in the 
Unitarian cause and in its support, and he will heartily 


‘respond in the affirmative, and yet he feels that he is 
doing splendidly if he condescends to favor the chur¢h 


with his presence four times a year. 

I have known numbers of Unitarians who were proud 
of their church, who gave liberally of their means toward 
its support. They would talk enthusiastically of its 
work, and express the most ardent hopes for its growth: 
they were happy in owning a pew in Dr. So-and-so’s 
church, and still they would go about half a dozen times 
a year to encourage the good doctor with their presence. 
Some one has said that a church with a seating capacity 
of 100 would answer amply for a constituency of 400, and 
my experience and observation is that the statement is 
not exaggerated. Some excuse this sort of thing with 
the statement that it is ‘‘the Unitarian way.” Well, if 
jit is, it is a mighty poor way. , 

Now the way to induce others to come to us who are 
leaning our way is to set them a pattern of church alle- 
giance openly. When visitors come in to our services and 
are greeted with an array of empty pews, the impression — 
is certainly not inviting. We do not show what we are, 
and thus give a false impression. Our laymen will pay 
well to keep a good able minister in the pulpit, for they 
want a good sermon whenever they see fit to go and hear 
one; but it is fair to ask what right they have to expect a 
man’s best when they are constantly taking the heart 
out of him by their apparent indifference. 

Until this is remedied, we can continue to give money 
for extension work, only to have it swallowed up with but 
a meagre result to show for the expenditure. The laity 
must learn to give themselves, as well as their money, 
before anything great will be accomplished. When this 
is done, resignations and vacant pulpits will be fewer, 
pastorates longer, and solid growth will obtain. The 
reason for short pastorates is very largely found in heart- 
weary ministers seeking places where they will find a 
laity with some enthusiasm for our ideals, and who will 
reward the minister’s efforts by regularly greeting him 
with an eager face every Sunday morning. Don’t blame 
the minister for running away, few of us indeed can stand 
a frost. This is putting it plainly and bluntly, but it is 
high time that the ‘‘Unitarian way’’ became the better 
way. 

To conclude, would it not be well for one of our earnest 
members of the American Unitarian Association to supple- 
ment last year’s resolution for the $150,000 with an- 
other resolution calling for a high percentage of church 
attendance to make the results from the other effective, 
and then appoint a committee of seven to devise ways 
and means of bringing it about? 

I haven’t the slightest doubt that Unitarianism will 
go forward by leaps and bounds if the laity will put them- 
selves as well as their cash into faithful service. The 
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time is ripe for a phenomenal growth, and it is up to the 
laity to give it the proper impetus in leading off. 
Harry ELMER GILCHRIST. 


Fruits from The Hague. 


BY R, L. BRIDGMAN. 


First of all the declarations in the platform of the first 
National Peace Congress, held in New York in the middle 
of April, was that in favor of making The Hague Peace 
Conference a regular institution. Those who framed 
that declaration have in mind the expectation that, if 
this body of world delegates be made to meet regularly, 
it will prove to be the germ from which will be developed 
a true legislative body for the world. ‘Their purpose is 
the organization of the world as one political body. This 
act is made with deliberation. There is abundant en- 
couragement that they are on the right track. 

This movement did not originate with the peace 
workers, but was taken up by them, and they are now 
foremost in promoting it because they realize the truth 
that the political organization of the nations, bringing 
them into organic relations as the States of the United 
States are organically related, will make wars as absolutely 
impossible as they are between the States of our Union. 
But other classes in the community have equal interest 
in this world organization, and the movement may as 
fitly be aided by them. 

In the first place, since the movement began in con- 
sequence of the encroachments of trade combinations 
upon the prosperity of the people, it should be supported 
by all who are in sympathy with the many efforts in State 
and national legislatures to control these combinations. 
States are now passing. statutes to prevent combinations 
in restraint of trade and for the extension of monopoly. 
Under the leadership of President Roosevelt, who owes 
much of his present popularity to his determined stand 
against the encroachments of combined wealth upon the 
prosperity of the people, the national legislature is trying 
what effectiveness national laws have to prevent abuses 
and monopolies. World monopoly necessitates world 
legisiation for the regulation of that monopoly. There- 
fore this movement for the political organization of the 
world rightfully claims the support of all those who wish 
for the industrial independence of all nations from mo- 
nopolies which will surely comprehend all the world 
stipreme over the laws of disorganized humanity, unless 
humanity organizes, as one whole, for protection. 

Secondly, this movement claims the support of those 
who believe that commercial prosperity increases by the 
removal of obstacles to the free exchange of products. 
It is true that this fact will arouse a prodigious contro- 
versy. But the conflict to come is irrepressible and must 
be faced. If trade, under normal conditions, means a 
good thing for both parties to it, then trade is for the 
prosperity of all who trade, and, the less obstruction 
there is to the profitable exchange of goods, the. more 
profit will be made, the less will be the loss to the world 
in overcoming the obstructions in the way of trade, and 
the greater will be the amount of property for the enjoy- 
ment and advancement of the human race. Under the 
organization of the world as a political unit it is a reason- 
able prediction that trade between the nations will be 
as unobstructed as it is between our States, and that 
the expenses for the support of the national governments 
will be paid without imposing burdens upon trade between 
the nations, just as our individual States, sovereign in 
many respects, find it possible to raise money for their 
support without imposing obstacles upon interstate 
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trade. With the removal of all artificial obstructions, 
an immense increase in international commerce may be 
confidently predicted, with a corresponding increase in 
the legitimate profits, and therefore a rapid increase in 
the wealth of the world, a 

But the third great reason for promoting the world 
organization movement appeals particularly to those 


who believe in the supremacy of the Christian religion 


and its final acceptance by all the people of the earth. 
But this subject is to be considered, in this stage, with 
absolute impartiality. Though in the United States the 
word ‘‘Christianizing’”’ would be used, yet for world 
purposes the broader term ‘‘religionizing’ must be 
applied. World organization will be a powerful pro- 
moter of the success of the strongest religious force on 
earth. The world will have entered upon a new era 
when international intercourse shall have been put upon 
the plane of perfect freedom from restraint and from 
suspicion. Religion must compete with religion. l"orce 
and prejudice will be equally out of place as supporters 
of any established religious order. By that time, if hu- 
manity is as true to the instinct of liberty and progress 
as it is reasonable to expect, there will be no national 
religion in any nation on the face of the earth. Mohain- 
medanism, Buddhism, Confucianism, and every other ism 
will all be put upon one level of inherent merit, Christi- 
anity will stand upon the same ground. No religion will 
have other support than its fitness to meet the needs of 
the human soul. Absolute liberty of taking any creed 
or none will exist for every person. For this contest in 
the great arena of world-thought and world-religious- 
desire all who believe in the inherent strength of Chris- 
tianity must ardently be hopeful. Every religion must 
meet the challenge which every other will make to it. 
Equal opportunity will stretch before each and all. Each 
will tend to throw off every impure form of belief. Hach 
will be forced to abandon whatever in its administration 
does not accord with the demand for liberty for the 
individual soul and for fitness to solve the problems of 
the world and of eternity. In the struggle for survival, 
only the truth will prevail when the issues shall have 
been settled. For this preliminary condition of the en- 
counter, therefore, every person who believes in the 
supremacy of Christianity ought to be active. More 
than the peace men, therefore, and more than those who 
demand freedom from extortion and monopoly, and 
more than those who insist upon the wisdom of unob- 
structed international commerce, will those who affirm 
the inherent supremacy of Christianity for the advatice- 
ment of the world press forward to support this political 
movement for the unity of mankind. 

What is proposed for the present, what is.perhaps the 
only thing practical while most of us remain alive, is 
that The Hague Conference shall meet regularly, framing 
propositions for the welfare of the nations, as it has 
already framed the proposition for the World Court of 
Arbitration, submitting them to the nations for ratifi- 
cation and, in the ratification, accomplishing true world 
legislation. The expression of the will of the world in 
precise form is real legislation, and such legislation has 
already occurred in repeated instances. It is evident 
that the nations have already fully entered upon the 
course which ends only in the formal organization of 
mankind as a political unity. For the reasons given 
above it is especially incumbent for the classes named— 
and they include nearly all mankind—-to promote the 
movement distinctly and intelligently in every way 
possible. For the present the only action they can take 
is to use their influence upon our seven delegates to The 
Hague Conference to have them support the plan to 
make the meetings of the conference regular, 
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Che Anniversaries. 


The American Unitarian Association. 


At the Wednesday morning meeting, held May 22, 
greetings were brought from Unitarians in England and 
from friends in other communions. Rev. G. L. Phelps 
of Evesham spoke for the Unitarians in England. The 
Trinitarian Congregationalists were represented by Rev. 
Howard A. Bridgman of the Congregationalist; the 
Society of Friends by Mr. Henry W. Wilbur, secretary 
of the Society for the Advancement of Friends’ Principles; 
the Universalists, President Frederick W. Hamilton of 
Tufts College; the Christians, Rev. J. J. Summerbell of 
Dayton, Ohio, former editor of the Herald of Gospel 
Liberty. Prof. Francis G. Peabody of Cambridge re- 
sponded to their greetings. These addresses follow :— 


REV. G. L. PHELPS. 


It is my privilege, and indeed a very great pleasure, to 
convey to you the cordial and fraternal greetings from 
the Unitarians of England. I am here not directly as 
a representative of the British and Foreign Unitarian 
Association, which Association at the moment that I am 
addressing you here is assembled in Essex Hall, holding 
their annual meeting and, doubtless, receiving from the 
representative of the United States cordial greetings, 
but I am here on an exchange with an old friend of mine, 
one of whom I look upon as my spiritual father,—an 
American minister who settled in England some twenty- 
five years ago, and who was pleased to introduce me to 
your president as one of his Sunday-school boys. He has 
gone to take my pulpit in England, and I am here to take 
his pulpit in New Brighton. And I think this exchange 
of pulpits which is becoming now, I think, a more general 
thing, following the original example of Mr. Joseph Wood 
and Dr. Crothers, is an exceedingly good thing: at any 
rate it is for the English side of the bargain, for our 
ministers come over here and come into touch with the 
cheery optimism and the breezy spirit of American Uni- 


tarianism, and our congregations are privileged to listen 


to your eloquent ministers. 

But, as I stand here, you will doubtless be asking the 
question which we always put to Americans when they 
come over to us; namely, ‘‘How stands the good old cause 
with you?” And, while I do not feel that I can speak for 
all Unitarians in that respect, I can with some confidence 
speak for the younger generation of ministers, and I can 
sum up the feeling of the younger generation of Unitarian 
ministers in England in the admirable words of Words- 
worth :-— 


“Bliss was it in that dawn to be alive, 
But to be young was very heaven!” 


We feel in England at the present time that the air is 
charged with electricity, that there has been brought 
before the British public in an unprecedented manner 
the facts we have been proclaiming for fifty years or more 
in what is called the New Theology, not new to us, not new 
to you, but new to countless multitudes of English men 
and women, and we feel that we have the chance not of a 
lifetime or of a generation, but almost the chance of a 
millennium. ‘To-day is the day for Unitarianism in 
England, and we younger men feel that it is very heaven 
to be young, to live in this atmosphere, to have such a 
glorious opportunity and to haye such a weighty respon- 
sibility. 

I would call your attention to the words of Rev. R. J. 
Campbell, who has been the leader of this new theological 
moyement,*in which he says that the New Theology js 
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really the religious articulation of the scientific move- 
ment and ‘the religious articulation of the social move- 
ment. 

Now we younger men think that it is a grand thing 
that all new learning should bear upon religion, and it is 
an even grander thing that the social aspirations of Eng- 
land which were.made manifest so marvellously in our last 
general election should also be coupled up with religion, 
and that now the middle classes of Ingland are having 
religion brought before them in such a way as to be made 
to realize that religion is the handmaiden and the partner 
of science and also of social reform. And so I would say 
that we are in good spirits over in England, that we 
feel the ball is at our feet, and we feel that we 
have the future before us. I hope that my visit to 
America will have this result among other things, that I 
shall catch some of your cheery optimism, some of your 
fine, forceful spirit, and that I shall go back and do my 
little share in advancing the work which lies before the 
Unitarians in England. . 

I have one more word only tosay to you. LIamhereasa 
sort of advance guard. It is altogether wrong for nie or 
for any one speaking of England to America to use any 
military terms, but I am here as an advance guard. In 
September the main army will arrive. There will be at 
least fifty of my brother ministers and about one hundred 
altogether from England, so that you will have plenty 
of us in September. 

Brethren, and friends I think I may call you, I convey 
to you most hearty greetings from the Unitarians of 
England. 


REV. HOWARD A. BRIDGMAN. 


Mr. President, my fellow-Christians, and my fellow- 
Congregationalists,—This is the first time I have 
ever been introduced as a wooden man. It is true 
that I live during most of my waking hours in what I 
suppose are the headquarters of American Trinitarian 
Congregationalism, just opposite what may be regarded 
as the headquarters of American Unitarian Congrega- 


- tionalism, provided such loosely organized bodies as ours 


have any right to have any such dangerous appurtenances 
as headquarters anyway. And now and again, in the 
pursuit of my calling as a journalist and a bridge-builder, 
I go over the way to find out what is doing in Unitarian- 
ism, and incidentally to refresh myself by contact with the 
officials there, with the dignified and capable Eliot and 
the brilliant and mild Horton, and the serious and saga- 
cious St.'John, and the enthusiastic and ebullient and 
indomitable Channing Brown. 

Now, gracious and inspiring as Unitarians are, they 
never yet have asked me to stay with them permanently 
or even to tarry for the night, and I have never sought 
to induce them to gather up their Lares and Penates and 
migrate to the orthodox side of the street. So I presume 
we shall continue to do business for the present at sepa- 
rate ecclesiastical stands. Yet I never return from one 
of those trips over the way without rejoicing that it 
is only a narrow street,—and that, dear old Beacon 
Street. 

Now, this morning, ladies and gentlemen, I have 
come over the way in a larger sense of the term, not this 
time on my own initiative, however willingly and gladly, 
and not this time to hold pleasant converse with a few 
of your selected representatives, but to look into the faces 
of the rank and file and feel the thrill and uplift of your 
assemblage. I do not come alone this time because I 
believe that I am the bearer of good will from many 
Trinitarian Congregationalists the country over. We 
have been watching what is doing in Unitarianism at 
large, We have noted the signs of aggressiveness and 
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vitality. We admired the swiftness with which your 
denominational machinery operated a year ago in behalf 
of the stricken Californian churches. We have watched 
the growth of the $150,000 fund; and it seems that 
among you as among us the principle of solidarity is at 
work, that you are realizing that no church, however 
ancient or however fortunate, liveth unto itself. And 
along with this outward development, this gain in de- 
nominational efficiency and compactness, we on the other 
side of the street seem to detect a deeper spiritual note 
in the written and spoken words of your ministers, your 
teachers, and your laymen and women, a more affirma- 
tive and constructive presentation of truth, a greater 
eagerness to bring the Christian gospel as you conceive 
it to bear upon the complex industrial, social, and politi- 
cal life of to-day. Men in all communions who value 
ethical insight and true spiritual passion read with ap- 
preciation the writings of such leaders as Dole and Pea- 
body, while the unstinted and abundant labors in the 
‘ field of patriotism and philanthropy of such of your lay- 
menas Edwin D. Mead of this city and the late lamented 
William H. Baldwin, Jr., of New York serve as incen- 
tives and examples to multitudes of our young men the 
country over. 

Now why should we not rejoice at such tokens of vital 
thought on the other side of the street? This attitude of 
friendliness does not grow out of any surrender of con- 
victions and beliefs dear to us, it does not grow out of the 
desire to say honeyed and agreeable words on such an 
occasion as this. This attitude of brotherliness has a 
firmer and deeper rooting than that, my friends. It is 
based on the conviction that Christians of all nations 
to-day have things of consequence to witness to in comimon, 
things that are of more consequence than peculiarities 
of individual belief. ‘There was a time, indeed, when each 
denomination did its chief work through dissent and 
through protest, through force and long-continued con- 
tentions, for the phases of the truth as it saw the truth. 
Our English ancestors languished in prison, and some 
of them went to-the stake to vindicate the principle of 
ecclesiastical liberty and of resistance against ecclesiasti- 
cal tyranny; but they fought their battle so well that 
freedom of conscience is our natural birthright and is 
not threatened to-day from any source. ‘The history of 
the rise of sects in this country is largely a history of 
bitter contentions in which one party sought, by dexterous 
logic and by amassing Scripture proof texts, to confute 
the other; but that day is also passed, and this age is 
not asking many questions of a denomination touching 
its pedigree, touching even its philosophical or Scriptural 
basis or even in regard to achievements in a former time, 
but our age is asking of every denomination the searching 
question as to its capacity to minister to present-day life. 

And so for all of us, my friends, the one overshadow- 
ing question of ritual and of creed and of polity, and 
even of self-preservation, is how we can bring to bear the 
truth of God and the power of God upon the sorrow and: 
the need and the sin and the shame of the modern world, 
how we can enlighten its ignorance, how we can emanci- 
pate it from its fetters, how we can illumine its doubts, 
how we can transform its despair into hope. 

My summer home is in one of those fine old, unspo‘led 
New England towns in the Middlesex Highlands where 
five Protestant churches to-day are undertaking to 
minister to a Protestant population of less than one 
thousand. And yet the old parish church, the mother 
of them all,—and this time a Unitarian church,—still 
stands there on the hillside; and I like to think, as I pass 
it now and again, of the days when it was the one sanctu- 
ary for the village, and- when they came from miles 
around, in winter through snowdrifts, and in summer 
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through lanes sweet with the scent of wild flowers, to this” _ 


one common place of worship, seekers after God, doers of 
the will of God as they understood it. I will not say that 
those times were better than these, or that the religious 
history of the last century has been altogether a history 
of disintegration and contention; but I will say that, in so 
far as each of those churches there to-day is a true church 
of Christ, it is witnessing to very much the same thing 
that the others are doing, to the truth that God is, that 
Christ has been here, and that his ways and laws are the 
ways and laws for all men and all time, to the compre- 
hensive brotherhood of men and to those immortal hopes 
that alone give dignity and worth to these earthly years. 

So then, my Christian friends, let us be up and at our 
Christian tasks; and, though we live on opposite sides of 
the street, let us not forget that we look out upon the same 
world of men, as they come and go beneath our windows, 
an ever-increasing multitude, all sorts and conditions 
of folk that make up the composite population of the 
American nation. Surely, if any bodies of churches have 
a ministry and a message to the modern world, it is those 
bodies that draw their inspiration from the founders of 
this republic and which through these three hundred 
years have made such constant, such weighty contribu- 
tions to its moral and its intellectual and its spiritual 
upbuilding. Shall we not then praise both wings of 
Congregationalism, and seek to make our message so 
simple and so plain, so strong and so winsome, and our 
ministry so tender and self-effacing that, while we labor 
and while we speak, we shall be sustained by the glad 
consciousness that we are only now in the morning of our 
influence and our opportunity? 


MR. HENRY W. WILBUR. 


For fear I may be discounted before I get back home, 
I feel that I ought to say to you that I represent that 
branch of the Society of Friends that does not call itself 
orthodox. It has been the fortune of pretty nearly every 
religious denomination in the history of the world to have 
its period of exclusiveness. Part of that was due to neces- 
sity and part of it came from choice. The ostracism and 
persecution which came to religious dissenters in a time 
when men and women did not behave themselves as well 
as they do now naturally made certain people exclusive. 
Our people possibly have been more exclusive than we 
ought, but I want to bring to you to-day the word that 
we are now turning our warmer side toward our fellow- 
religionists and toward the fallow fields of the great 
world’s life. And possibly the very small body of Chris- 
tians which I represent have erred, if at all, in the direction 
of exaggerated individualism. We have emphasized 
the validity of the individual human spirit possibly 
beyond its deserts. It has borne fruit in our children 
and our children’s children, illustrated in its independence 
by the remark of the small boy that I happened to know 
down in a Quaker household in Brooklyn. This little 
fellow had been obstreperous as boys sometimes are, 
and his mother had punished him as mothers know how 
sometimes. It did not apparently do any good: it only 
made the little fellow worse, and he became angry and 
he scratched his mother and spit in her face. 

She said to him: ‘‘John, does not thee know what made 
thee so bad, what made thee scratch thy mother and 
spit in her face? It was the evil spirit working in thee.” 
The little fellow thought for a moment and straightened 
himself up, and his reply was, ‘‘Well, now, see here, it is 
possible that it was the evil spirit made me scratch and 
all that, but I want thee to understand that the spitting 
was my own idea.’’ If we have been filled with our in- 
dividualism, it is still worth while in these days to de- 
velop that kind of moral independence and heroism 
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which was represented by the manly independence of this 
small boy. But we are beginning to see that what we 


need, and what the great Christian world needs, is not to 


lessen its apprehension of the value of the individual 
human spirit as a unit of value in the universe of God, but 
to get a spiritual collectivism which shall be most potent 


and influential in the forefront of this life. 


The real problems which confront us are the problems 


‘which confront liberal religionists the world over, and 


that problem is one of developing in men and women 
in our time a spiritual consciousness. I do not mean a 
kind of consciousness that develops spiritual egotism, 
but a kind that develops spiritual altruism, that is able 
to see the spiritual meaning hidden beneath pretty nearly 
everything that we touch and handle, which in the fore- 
front of our strenuous, industrial life in this age of the 
machine is able to see that even the machine has an in- 
ternal spiritual meaning; that the meaning of the machine 
in your factories of 10,000 spindles here in New England 
is not simply that it may reduce the cost of production 
and therefore multiply the coin in the manager’s purse, 
but that this machine in its spiritual intent shall liberate 
the lives of men and women and children to larger and 
diviner things, that spiritual consciousness by which 
men are able to understand; that there is an internal 
spiritual consciousness even in politics; that our political 
system does not exist among men simply to let us make 
the election, but that the spiritual consciousness lying 
beneath free government is that which shall infuse 
liberty and justice and decency and right even into muni- 
cipal government, and to even make us able to see the 
spiritual in wealth, a thing at which some of us make 
faces in these days,—all kinds of wealth,—for they all have 
their spiritual meaning. ‘The spiritual meaning of wealth 
is that it, too, may set a higher and diviner pace of human 
life, and that it may dedicate itself to better education 
in art and culture and all the things that broaden the 
understanding and develop the conscience. Let us get 
whatever spiritual meaning there is even in wealth. 

We are to-day in the forefront of things where the 
attractive presentation of our truth is not in the domain 
of fear. Our race has become too brave in these times 
to be threatened even into the kingdom. ‘The proclama- 
tion we shall bring to the forefront of the world’s hope 
is an enlarged and widened opportunity for every man 
and woman and child among us. Here is the beginning 
of that larger opportunity which we shall open up under 
the providence of God forever. This is the simple mean- 
ing of the practical side of our religion, and so I, too, 
am looking forward to that gathering of the clans which 
shall come up here in September, for we shall be here for 
the first time. _We broke the thin-shell ice over our ex- 
clusiveness at our last general conference, and with 
almost unanimous consent—substantial unity as we call 
it—agreed to come up here at the World’s Congress of 
Religious Liberals and drop our mite into the great basket 
for the broadening of the world. And so, while my greet- 
ing may not be as large as I wish it were,—for we are an 
exceedingly feeble folk,—it is as hearty as the spirit of 
things dictates; and, if you know how warm that was just 
now, you would exaggerate this statement rather ‘than 
depreciate it. 

After all, there is nothing that gives us so much satis- 
faction as the supreme fact that, while the telegraph and 
the telephone have bound the ends of the earth together, 
that diviner spiritual telegraphy and telepathy which 
runs through human consciousness the world over is 
making of the children of men one common and 
inclusive brotherhood. And to that end we are strug- 
gling. God, the Father of our spirits and the su- 
preme lover of our lives, has made us for each other, that 
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we may grow together toward him in a brotherhood 
which shall do honor to his Fatherhood, and in that 
broad spirit which is able to say that neither seas nor sects 
can divide the real disciples of the divine truth in that 
hope which centres in a common place and radiates in a 
common fellowship. May we walk together as becomes 
children of the light. 


PRESIDENT FREDERICK W. HAMILTON. © 


I have felt very much at home as I have sat here 
this morning. I-have not been able to see that there 
was very much difference between the Universalists 
and Unitarians. -I have heard the same types of men dis- 
cussing the same kinds of questions in just the same way 
and guided in just about the same manner by the chair 
in conventions of our own so many times that I had to 
look about and note the absence of familiar faces from 
the assembly before I could realize I was not in a session 
of the general convention of Universalist churches. And, 
as the hour has passed, and I have found myself getting 
more and more into the spirit of the hour, my apprecia- 
tion of the importance of this feature of your meetings— 
a feature which is common to our gatherings as well, the 
presentation of the friendly greetings of other bodies of 
Christian—has grown upon me; for it seems to me that in 
this spirit we are exemplifying what I believe to be the 
central principle of our American life. It has been said 
wisely and wittily that the great republics of the world, 
England, France, and the United States, all believe in 
liberty, equality, and fraternity, but that the difference 
was in the emphasis, as your chairman has just reminded 
us in connection with another matter. The Englishman 
believes that the most important thing of the three is 
liberty, and the’ Frenchman believes that the most 
important thing of the three is equality, and the Ameri- 
can believes that the most important thing of the three is 
fraternity. And I cannot help thinking, possibly because 
I happen to be an American, that the American is right 
about it, because just as there are many trinities more 
logical and more real than the theological Trinity, just 
as Saint Paul in the holy trinity of virtues said, you will 
remember, ‘‘The greatest of these is charity,’’ so it seems 
to me that the greatest and most inclusive of this trinity 
of the social virtues is fraternity. For it is very easy for 
us to miss the meaning of liberty, it is very easy for us 
to translate liberty into the terms of our own desires. 
It is very easy for us to pass the bounds of sane thinking 
and of right fellowship in the search for liberty. One 
has only to read the history of France to see how easy 
it is to make mistakes which are dangerous, if not fatal, 
to society in the name of equality. There are certain 
ideals of equality which are real and practical, and there 
are certain other ideals of equality which are artificial 
and unpractical, and result only in harm to those who 
attempt to pursue them. But it seems to me that, if the 
spirit of fraternity really takes possession of the hearts of 
men, it will bring into life all the things which the other 
two can bring and will guard from the excesses which so 
readily wait upon the pursuit of them. If the spirit of 
fraternity is in the heart of a man, and in the heart of all 
men, there will be no difficulty about liberty, because the 
man who has the spirit of fraternity in his heart had no 
disposition whatever to abridge the liberties of his fellow- 
men; and the man who has the spirit of fraternity put in 
his heart has that which will sweeten all natural inequali- 
ties of power, of acquisition, and of disposition, it will 
remove from them their harmful qualities and will secure 
that true equality which we all desire. And so it seems 
to me that the spirit of fraternity, the spirit which recog- 
nizes that there are distinctions between men, the spirit 
which recognizes there are differences of conditions, that 
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there must be subordination in the ranks of a well-or- 
ganized society, which recognizes all these things, and 
yet mellows and sweetens them all with the touch of the 
loving spirit, is the true spirit of our American life, and 
the spirit which is coming more and more to prevail among 
churches. And I cannot help thinking that one of the 
reasons why the old barriers seem to be melting away 
and the old acerbities seem to be becoming matters of 
history is becauseall these things are really inconsistent, 
not only with the true Christianity,—which unfortunately 
‘not all of us understand,—but with the real currents of 
our American life, which, whether we will or no, move us 
all, because we are part of it and embarked upon those 
currents, f sane 

Underlying the American spirit of fraternity is the 
history of the old distinctions of creed and sect, of the old 
distinctions of organizations, because they had their part 
and their historic reasons; and there are reasons why for 
many years to come they should continue to exist, not, 
however, as hostile camps, but as the separate organiza- 
tions of a great army. I have been for many years 
accustomed to look at these two denominations, yours 
and mine, not as people who differ, but as people who 
have had a different history. It is not necessary to go 
into the history, the religious history, of New England to 
show how these denominations arose, and how each one 
of them was born out of certain conditions and its early 
life shaped by those conditions, but here we are to-day 
like two parties of travellers speaking the same language, 
living under the laws of the same land, sharing the com- 
mon life of a great country, who have met upon the sum- 
mit of a mountain which they have ascended from dif- 
ferent sides. They see the same view, they are so near 
alike that they can sympathize in their appreciation of it, 
in spite of individual differences which will leave this or 
that to concentrate his attention more fully upon some 
feature of the landscape which appeals to him; but they 
cannot forget—they do not care to forget—that they 
have come from different regions, that they have come 
to this point of common view by different roads, and that 
they have their own individual life which is very dear to 
them and which they are not quite yet ready to merge in 
another and different fellowship. And so we stand to- 
day in this fellowship of belief and of practice, coming 
from different roads to the perception of the greatest 
truth and the statement of the greatest affirmation which 
is before the minds of men to-day. 

I have been glad of the appreciative words of some of 
the speakers here this morning, Mr. President, concern- 
ing the affirmative and aggressive attitude being taken by 
the Unitarian Church, and I have taken those words to 
myself also. We, like you, were originally regarded as a 
denomination of protest ; we were thought of as people who 
did not believe something which most other people did 
believe; we were thought of as the people who did not 
believe in hell, and that wasa mistake,—and you were 
thought of as people who did not believe ina trinity. Well, 
if they ever were denominations of protest, they have long 
ceased tobe such. ‘They are denominations of affirmation. 
If Universalism simply stood on the basis of a denial, the 
sooner it fell the better for all concerned. If Unitarianism 
had nothing to present to the world but the denial of a 
historic doctrine, the sooner it went out of business the 
better for the world. You and I do not exist, and our 
denominations do not exist, for any such reason as that. 
We exist because we have some things to say, some things 
which are very positive and very large, some things which 
seem to us to be more positive and more large than any- 
thing that anybody else has to say. 

My friend, Dr. Pullman, whom some of you knew, used 
to say that Universalism was the religion of a potent God. 
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At first it may strike you as rather a peculiar phrase, 
but, when you come to think of it, you will see that it is 
not irrelevant at all. Universalism is the religion of a 
potent God, and I suppose Unitarianism is simply a little 
re-enforcement of that by saying that God is large enough 
to be potent all by himself without any other addition 
or any other mathematical procedure. 

So we stand here to affirm our great truths, to extend 


our hand of greeting across the sea to those who have a 


similar message to present over there. Only a day or 
two ago I found on my desk in the morning a letter from 
a friend of mine in London, saying, ‘‘Why don’t you 
Universalists, instead of sending your missionaries. to 
Japan, come over here and help us who are so stirred up 
by the so-called New Theology which Mr. Campbell is 
preaching?’ And I said to myself, ‘‘Well, I would like 
to spend next winter in England doing just that thing, 
not exactly as a missionary, but as one to help in the 
presentation of the larger things’’; but, if there was any 
proposition to send missionaries over there to try to found 
a Universalist denomination in Great Britain, the Uni- 
versalist General Convention would hear a great deal from 
me before it was done. If there is anything in the world 
that we can do to hold up the hands of British Unitarians 
and to enable them to enter in and occupy the field which 
seems to me to be opened to them, I think I am safe in 
saying that the American Universalists are ready and 
glad to do it, and not to go over and make a division 
which is unnecessary. I wish you God-speed, the blessing 
which I know you deserve in your work here and in your 
work across the seas. 


REV. J. J. SUMMERBELL. 


My colleague, Dr. J. B. Weston, and I bring you the 
fraternal greetings of the American Christian Convention, 
the representative body of the Christians sometimes called 
the Christian connection. 

I have been in the habit of fighting Unitarianism. In 
fact, I have done my best in that line; and your honored 
editor, Brother Batchelor, has found it necessary at dif- 
ferent times publicly and privately to rap my knuckles 
sharply. I suppose the reason why he chose my knuckles 
for his caresses was that he found my doubled fist the 
most protuberant, the nearest to him, and the most 
convenient to fondle with the rod of reproof. 

On the other hand, Dr. Weston has been so intimate 
with the Unitarians, has received of them so many cour- 
tesies and honors in the past, at Antioch College and else- 
where, that anything you could now do would not change 
things for the worse, as far as he is concerned. 

That is, I have fought you so much that my people 
considered it safe to send me; and Dr. Weston has been 
already so spoiled by your kindnesses that you could not 
spoil him any more. 

But our delegation really has a peculiar and personal 
relation to our mission to you. 

For myself, it might not unreasonably be said that I 
am more anti-Trinitarian than the Unitarians, and was 
possibly selected because my people were tired of hearing 
my refrain concerning one God, and thought, if they sent 
me to you, they might get relief for a time for themselves. 

Not long ago my brethren put me out of the editor- 
ship of our main denominational journal, on account of 
this and my many other faults, and put in an ardent . 
Trinitarian. 

Probably my brethren had full cause to punish me, 
not merely because of my insisting on the most important 
subject brought to human attention, but because of my 
personal interference with their relation to the National 
Federation of Churches. 
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For, after the news of the action of the executive com- 
mittee of the Federation in excluding the Unitarian 
delegates from the then approaching council at Carnegie 
Hall, New York, had been widely published, I had the 
unwisdom in the Ohio .State Christian Association to 
introduce a resolution for adoption, requesting the 


president and secretary of the American Christian Con- 


vention to make strong effort to induce the Federation 
to rescind the action of its executive committee, and 
to extend to the Unitarians and all others who accept 
Jesus Christ as Lord and Master invitation to join in the 
work of federation. 

This resolution was much discussed during the day, 
but finally adopted unanimously; for my people were 
simply Christians. I published it in the paper of which I 
was editor, and made the following comments among 
other remarks :-— 

‘‘We hope our own delegates at New York will have 
the courage of the truth. We should act for the broad 
fellowship for which we profess to stand. We should 
not fear the Federation. It has nothing for us, nor 
for the heavenly cause we represent, unless it rescinds 
the action of its executive committee. If our Lord and 
Master were here, he would speak in no doubtful language. 
He is our leader, and we should do his will. And it would 
not be his will that we should abjectly submit while 
some of his sheep are kept out of his fold. It is an oppor- 
tunity for the Christians to utter a call to the ecclesiastics 
of the time to bring forth a union suitable to the plea 
under which we are invited to the Federation.”’ 

At New York City our American Christian Convention 
executive board held a meeting and adopted a resolution 
addressed to the International Church Conference on 
Federation, regretting the seeming necessity of excluding 
representatives of some Christian bodies from the Inter- 
Church Conference on Federation, and declaring our 
belief in the present essential unity of Christ’s Church, 
including all who seek to serve in his name and spirit. 
We declared that we regard as necessary for the realiza- 
tion in action of this unity a federal basis, practical and 
Christian, not creedal or metaphysical, and that we 
consistently plead for adherence to the New Testament 
principles of liberty, charity, and co-operation pro- 
mulgated in the letter of invitation to the denominations, 
and practised by the most successful federations in 
America. 

The passage of this resolution seems to have exhausted 
the courage of our officers. Although not having before 
heard the resolution, I immediately moved that it was 
the sense of the brethren present that it be approved. 
Dr. Weston, my colleague here, seconded my motion. 
However, a vigorous speech was immediately made 
against it by a brother, who closed his remarks with a 
motion to lay my proposition of approval upon the table. 
Protest: of various brethren prevented the putting of 
either motion to vote. 

But that was not the end of it. 

Our general convention itself met at Huntington, 
Ind., last fall, and the subject was a centre of excitement. 
There was but one speaker, in the various discussions 
on motions and reports, who attempted to defend the 
action of the Federation in excluding the Unitarians, 
and when, in an attractive and winning way, he stated 
that we as a denomination might be called Trinitarians, 
he was greeted with an interrupting chorus of ‘‘No, no, 
no.” ‘There was no indorsement of the position of the 
Federation officers that the Federation was ‘‘on a strictly 
Trinitarian basis.’’ And the various resolutions, reports, 
and motions finally culminated in a paper which was being 
vigorously discussed, when a motion was made to refer 
it to Dr. Weston and myself for revision. We immedi- 
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ately retired from the room with the paper, and changed 
it by crossing a ¢ and dotting an 7 or dotting an 7 and 
crossing a t, I have forgotten which. We returned within 
five minutes with the paper thus improved, and it was 
immediately adopted unanimously with a great vote. 
The published minutes of the convention relating the 
close of its action on this subject, except the appointment 
of delegates, reported that the special committee to 
which was referred the resolution by previous motion 
reported the resolution back to the convention so changed 
as to read as follows :— 

‘In response to the plan of federation submitted to 
the different constituent bodies by the Federation of 
Churches, the American Christian Convention in session 
resolves :— 

“First, That it approves of the submitted preamble and 
plan with the express understanding on our part that 
nothing in either shall be construed in such a way as to 
exclude from our Christian fellowship or service any 
person or churches whose Christian character testifies 
to love for and faith in the Lord Jesus Christ. 

‘Second, That it appoint six delegates to the said Fed- 
eration with full instruction to make this our position 
known, so that all their actions as representatives of this 
body shall be in strict harmony with the above principles 
of the churches of the American Christian Convention.” 

The convention appointed me chairman of our mem- 
bership delegation to the next council of the Federation, 
and Dr. Weston is again my colleague there. This con- 
vinces me that he has not been too badly spoiled by the 
Unitarians to represent us with the Trinitarians. 

While with one hand we proffer fraternity to the Uni- 
tarians, with the other we try to keep in touch with the 
Trinitarians. 

My hearers have already grasped the fact that as in- 
dividuals we are not as good as our principles. That is one 
great difference between my people and you. My people 


. are not as good as our principles, but the Unitarians are 


better than their principles. 

I come to you to-day bringing the fraternal greetings 
of a people who believe that the Roman Catholic author 
of ‘‘Jerusalem, my Happy Home,” and the Unitarian 
author of ‘‘Nearer, my God, to Thee,’ will hereafter 
reside in abodes in the same ‘‘Father’s house,’’ possibly 
very near to us and on the same street, and that it is 
advisable for us to get accustomed to each other’s society 
while here below. 

I bring you to-day the greetings, the fraternal greetings, 
of a brotherhood, many of whose ministers have read with 
plastic minds the words of your Channing, Bellows, 
Dewey, Norton, and others; and -we desire to fraternize 
and federate with such men, and with such men as Thomas 
a Kempis, William Penn, and George Fox. 

I bring you to-day the fraternal greetings of a loving 
brotherhood who wish for themselves only to be called 
what your own giant, Martineau, called himself; that is, 
simply Christian. 


PROF. FRANCIS G. PEABODY. 


I am speaking for you, ladies and gentlemen, when I 
say to these Christian friends how sincerely and deeply 
we appreciate their fraternal, self-respecting,:and confi- 
dent offer of friendship and co-operation. I feel a pecul- 
iar personal interest in addressing these brethren in your 
behalf. These representatives of our Unitarian fellow- 
ship in Great Britain and of the Universalist fellowship 
here need no welcome from us. ‘They are at home among 
us; this is their town; they have the freedom of it with 
us. qs 
When I turn to my friend of the Evangelical Congres 
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gational fold, I find myself drawn to him, not only by the 
happy, lifelong intimacy with many of his brethren and 
with himself, but because I happen to have just returned 
from a round of lecturing both in the Pacific Theological 
Seminary of the orthodox Congregational body and in the 
Andover Theological Seminary as well, so that I have 
been for the last three months pretty tolerably disguised 
as an orthodox Congregationalist. 

When I turn to the distinguished representative of 
the Christian connection, I cannot help but recall that 
the first professional service I ever undertook was in a 
college administered under its control, and the only 
reason I did not stay there as a teacher was that I was 
not asked; but in retaliation for this somewhat luke- 
warm reception in Ohio I have been for the greater part 
of my life helping to teach young men to be ministers, 
and many of them—-and some of them I see before me 
now—were graduates of this college where I did not stay, 
and came over from the Christian connection into the 
ministry of the Unitarian communion. 

When I turn to this welcome representative of the 
Hicksite Friends, I cannot with precision express my 
gratitude to that communion by saying that I, though not 
a part of it, have had the intimate privilege of marrying 
into it, but I may in this familiar fellowship say that I 
have had the great privilege of marrying a wife whose 
mother at least was turned out of the Hicksite fellowship 
for marrying a Unitarian. But, whatever an ecclesiasti- 
cal organization may do, the inheritance and traditions 
of the Hicksite Friends cannot be excluded from the tem- 
perament, and I should advise every young unmarried 
man here to look out for some one who at least inherits 
the tradition of religious quietism. 

Let us not, however, deceive ourselves about religious 
unity. A good many people seem to fancy that, if they 
can only get enough votes to concur in some identical 
doctrine or organization or ritual, they have achieved 


religious unity, when, as we all know, asa matter of . 


fact there are no religious divisions more acute and 
obvious than those which prevail among persons who 
hold identical opinions or are devoted to identical organi- 
zations or forms of worship. No, Christian unity cannot 
be defined in terms of thinking or of organization, but 
must be defined in terms of life and the conduct of life. 
‘There are diversities of administration, ” says the apostle 
in his supreme wisdom, ‘‘but the same spirit and the same 
Lord,” and the danger in much of the discussion about 
Christian unity is that we shall look for it in the wrong 
place, and, in searching for that which is elusive, not to 
say unattainable, may perhaps miss that religious unity 
which immediately exists. 

I have just come back from California, where I was the 
guest of the dean of an Evangelical Congregational 
Theological Seminary ; but, when I went to stay with him, 
I found myself in the most agreeable household that in 
my experience I ever saw, for there, gathered together 
in one family, were not only the dean of the Pacific Semi- 
nary and his wife, but two other deans of theological 
seminaries and their wives, the dean of the Unitarian 
School, and the dean of the school conducted by the Dis- 
ciples of Christ. Now, there was Christian unity and a 
test of it which I submitted to scrupulous scrutiny and 
examination. Could those three deans thus live to- 
gether, maintaining their differences of administration 
and witnessing to the same spirit, and, still more, could 
their wives do so? That home lies in my memory as the 
sweetest and most complete demonstration of the real 
nature of Christian unity I ever saw. ‘The only rivalry 
among those three families was the rivalry in the pure 
expression of religious simplicity and enthusiasm. Each 
morning one of these deans led in prayer, and then the 
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three separated to their different theological schools, to 
teach their different theological doctrines; and I thought, 
when I left there, that perhaps the best motto that could 
be placed over that door of hallowed fellowship was the 
motto of the Prince of Wales, ‘‘Ich dien’”’ (‘‘I serve’’). 
The trouble about this unity, friends, is that we do not 

look for it high enough up. Little people, little thoughts, 
cannot unite. It needs large ideals and large tempera- 
ments to attain the heights of Christian unity. 

~ Our friend has just described to us the movement of the 
various religious denominations as being up one hill from 
various sides. Well, you cannot have unity of view and 
fellowship until you get up toward the top. The proofs 
of this unity are not through consent to communions, but 
they are through the ascent of the spirit above the under- 
brush, which divides to the comprehensive horizon which 
awaits those who climb. Below there is division, and one 
sometimes hardly hears the voices of those who are pro- 
ceeding up this height; but, as people rise, they get to- 
gether, and, when they get to the top of life, character, 
insight, foresight, and hope, then it is one view we have 
there, and that view is a view all around. 


Good News. 


CONDUCTED BY EDWARD EVERETT HALE, D.D. 


June. 


O June, O June, that we desired so, 

Wilt thou not make us happy on this day? 
Across the river thy soft breezes blow 

Sweet with the scent of bean fields far away, 
Above our heads rustle the aspens gray, 
Calm is the sky with harmless clouds beset, 
No thought of storm the morning vexes yet. 


See, we have left our hopes and fears behind 
To give our very hearts up unto thee; 
What better place than this, then, could we find 
By this sweet stream that knows not of the sea, 
That guesses not the city’s misery, 
This little stream whose hamlets scarce have names, 
This far-off, lonely mother of the Thames? 
—William Morris, 


Ministry. 


There is very high authority for saying that we might 
occupy ourselves to advantage in ministering. But un- 
fortunately the word has gone out of fashion, not to say 
out of memory. In the newspaper discussions one sees 
no reference to it except in the column of the Register. 
And especially in the reports of the ecclesiastics, while 
we hear a great deal about conferences and conventions 
and consociations and congregations and churches and 
conventicles and covenants and creeds and other insti- 
tutions of one kind and another which begin with c, 
we hear very little about Ministering. 

What to me is curious is that, while we hear but little 
of the word, and that little is generally incorrect, the 
office itself, the necessity of service between man and 
man, is spoken of in ways not known before. When 
I was ‘‘in residence’? at Cambridge as the ‘‘College 
Preacher,” I used to see a great many Seniors every year 
who came to me to talk about their choice of occupation 
for the next year. I have told in public more than once 
the story of a fine young fellow, the son of a great West- 
ern lumber merchant, who turned on me almost fiercely 
because he thought my advice savored of Philistinism, 
in which he was mistaken. But he said, with indigna- 
tion, ‘‘A fellow wants to be of use somewhere or other.”’ 
He meant that he wanted to be of service in uplifting 
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men and women who were not so fortunate as he. Many 
a good fellow came to me to ask how he could spend 
the long vacation in work where he should be of use to 
the poor or to the lonely. But in every such instance the 
young fellow who addressed me said that he did not 
want to preach; he did not know what he should say 
if he were preaching; he knew he should be of no use 
there. But it was my business to tell him how he 
could be of use, and he had come in to see me to find 
out what I knew about it. 

The ready volunteering of young men and young 
women who are in this way ready to be of use has sug- 
gested to our management of the Unitarian Association 
the establishment of a special school for the instruction 
of such volunteers. Miss Zilpha Smith’s lectures be- 
fore the young ladies at Simmons College are a good 
illustration of what such a school will teach in one line 
of such endeavor. And to turn to the other side, to speak 
of the classes of the people whose welfare aggressive 
Christianity is watching with such interest, there is evi- 
dence enough that, when rightly addressed, they meet 
their benefactors half way. 

Here is, for instance, in the city of New York, Mr. 
Leipsiger, who has the management of the marvellous 
system of evening lectures which the city of New York 
has established for all sorts and conditions of men and 
women. From October round to July, every night of 
the week, every week in the month, and every month 
of the eight, large lecture halls are open in every part 
of Greater New York and filled with people from every 
nation under heaven, hearing in their own language of 
the history of their country, of the duties of its citizens, 
and of what they must do to fit themselves for citizen- 
ship. At the same time I am requested to read lamen- 
tations of one Jeremiah and another who informs me 
that nobody will go to church, that the press or some- 
thing else has taken away all the field which was for- 
merly occupied by public speakers. 

When those Englishmen who escaped from Archbishop 
Laud established the Christian religion in New England, 
they had found out that in what they called the admin- 
istration of religion there was need of a public officer 
to teach people and another public officer to take care 
of them and show them how to take care of each other. 
They called one of these officers the teacher of a church, 
and they called the other the pastor of a church. For 
a century there is recorded much discussion, foolish 
and wise, as to what their distinctive duties were. 

But, as will be imagined, the general distinction is that 
the business of the pastor was to feed the members of 
his flock, while the duty of the teacher was to teach 
them. What happened was what always happens when 
you have a lot of special ecclesiastics,—the class of people 
who talked were heard much more often than that of the 
people who did not talk. It is exactly as the trumpeter 
is heard on occasions of parade more than the private 
soldier. When it comes to actual battle with the devil, 
the man who is not a trumpeter is quite as likely to be 
heard as the other. 

It happens, also, I think, that the men who feed the 
sheep always like to talk themselves. But I do not dare 
say this. What I know is that gradually the custom 
of-a dual ministry died out. It was taken for granted 
that the same person who preached twice on Sunday 
could visit the sick on Monday, could ride over to the 
poorhouse on Tuesday, could visit the prisoners on 
Wednesday, could’ entertain strangers on Thursday, 
could visit the schools on Friday, and could prepare on 
Saturday to preach again on Sunday. The name of 
pastor lingered; but in point of fact, when John Wilson 
died in 1667, the First Church in Boston chose no one 
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to succeed him.in the office of pastor. It was taken 
for granted that such men as Davenport and Chauncey 
and Wadsworth and Emerson would be sufficient for what | 
John Cotton had thought to be a double duty. 

The services at every ordination would be more inter- 
esting if the public could be made to understand that a 
man who is set apart or ordained to the Christian. minis- 
try is not appointed primarily to talk. He is appointed 
that he may make special study of the history, the needs, 
and the future of the community in which he lives. As 
a banker studies banking, as a coffee dealer studies coffee, 
a minister studies, or ought to study, the needs of the 
community. He is not to learn these from an article 
in a quarterly review: he is to learn them by his own 
study and write the article for the quarterly review. He 
is not simply to read the life of Saint Francis: it may 
be his duty to serve on the Overseers of the Poor. He 
is not to leave the business of education to the people 
who want to sell lots for school-houses: he is to know 
what his town needs in the matters of education and to 
instruct the political managers of that town. Very 
likely he may have to talk in Swedish to a Swede, in 
Italian to an Italian,—certainly, he has to welcome 
the stranger. Hospitals, almshouses, prisons, caucuses, 
school-houses, emigrant ships,—the more he knows ‘of 
the insides of them, the better. His epitaph when he 
dies is not to be, ‘“IThis man had a bit of gristle in his 
throat, the vibrations of which pleased an assembly once 
a week.’ Happy for him if his epitaph is, “‘He went 
about doing good.’ EDWARD E. HALE. 


Spiritual Life. 


Whoever would strike effective strokes for truth and 
ideas must be afoot often and early to impart the stuff 
of things into his thoughts: we must take the seasons 
into us if we will live in earnest and take life with the: 
zest that life is.—Thoreau. 


Hither by doing or by bearing we must act, in order 
to harvest anything. Action is to thought and feeling 
what the leaf is to the crude sap; then of action, habit 
is the blossom; and of habit, character is the fruit. 
Character is the concentrated result of life, its organized 
deposit, its harvest in us, and the seed of after life.— 
William C. Gannett. 

wt 


It is what men and women, fathers and mothers, are, 
much more than what they say or do, that is the principal 
formative influence which they exert upon the children 
who are born to them. ‘The saying and the doing come 
out of the being, and report in part its sanity, if sanity 
be there. But they cannot report it wholly. It is some- 
thing felt, as much as it is something heard or seen.— John 
W. Chadwick. 

Fd 


To work without hope is discouraging. We need the 
sense of progress to cheer and sustain us. To go round 
and round on a treadmill of mere drudgery takes our 
spirit out of us. Therefore, we need a deeper and larger 
hope. We need to have faith in mental, moral, and 
spiritual progress, in the growth of the soul, in the un- 
folding of its higher powers, its larger faculties. We need 
to have faith that the years, as they come and go, may 
give us a deeper experience, may lift us to a large vision, 
may enable us to come nearer to God in faith, nearer to 
man in human sympathy and love —J/ames Freeman 
Clarke. 
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. The Stay-at-home Traveller. 


Others will ever wander; here live I 
From year to year within one narrow room, 
ia Unmoving, sealed with pain’s unchanging doom. 
Yet must I, too, be journeying; though I lie 
Lump-helpless, still, wing-souled and glad, I fly 
To visit strange, bright markets, isles of bloom, 
And storied cloisters sweet with holy gloom, 
And scenes close-linked with names that never die. 


Oft come my travelled friends, and take my hands, 
And sit beside my bed, with much to say 

Of what their eyes have seen in foreign lands; 
I smile, and keep my secret day by day; 

For I, like them, have trod enchanted sands, 
And I have sailed on fairer seas than they. 

—By Margaret Ashmun, in Christian Endeavor World. 


International Notes. 


BY REV. C. W. WENDTE, 


It is. with sincere regret that we read in 
the foreign journals of the death of our 
honored fellow-worker in the Unitarian and 
International causes, Ferdinando Bracciforti 
of Milan, Italy. We quote from an editorial 
in the Inquirer :— 

“Many of our readers will remember the 
presence at our International Meetings in 
London, in the spring of 1901, of Signor 
Bracciforti of Milan, and his ardent address 
on that occasion, breathing undying faith 
in the progress and unity of his country, 
grounded on his faith in God. In earlier 
years also he had been present at our anni- 
vetsary meetings, always eager in the cause 
of liberal religion, and he was one of the 
honored foreign correspondents of the British 
and Foreign Unitarian Association. 

“The news of his death at Milan on Sat- 
urday last, April 20, will waken old memo- 
ries of loyal companionship in the good 
cause, and much sympathy with the members 
of his family. 

“Signor Bracciforti’s daughter has been 
good enough to send us the following transla- 
tion of a notice which appeared in the Milan 
papers on Monday :— 

“The day before yesterday. died in Milan, 
at the age of eighty, after a long illness, Count 
Prof. Ferdinando Bracciforti. Born at 
Fermo in 1827, he was in his youth a page 
to Maria Iuisa at the Collegio dei Barnabiti 
of Parma. But at the first patriotic mani- 
festations of 1848 he enlisted as a volunteer 
and fought for the independence of Italy at 
Pastrengo and Novara. Although he had 
taken the degree of Doctor of Law, he pre- 
ferred to the magistrate’s robe the cult and 
study of ancient and modern languages, and 
more particularly that of the English lan- 
guage, which he taught for more than forty 
years in all the principal institutes of Milan. 
Among the valuable books written by him 
is ‘‘Millhouse-Bracciforti’s English and 
Italian Dictionary.” perhaps the most com- 
plete work of the kind. Very learned in 
philosophical and theological sciences, he 
published for several years ““The Riforma del 
Secolo XIX” (‘‘The Reform of the Nineteenth 
Century”), having as associates and friends 
the best known among the Italian and foreign 
free thinkers. Modest and charitable to the 
last degree he spent his disinterested life for 
the relief of the weak and unhappy, person- 
ifying the Christian and humanitarian ideal, 
of which he was an indefatigable apostle. 
He was a most exemplary father, and much 
loved by his family and friends,’”’ 
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It was through Signor Bracciforti that 
copies of Channing’s and Martineau’s Works 
were presented to Queen Margerita of Italy, 
who received them with expressions of inter- 
est. 

The British and Foreign Unitarian Asso- 
ciation reports a good year, with constantly 
increasing activities and opportunities for 
\the extension of its work. The income was 
£8,319. 234 congregations made contribu- 
tions to its treasury. The expenditure for 
the year was 48,309. It was made up as 
follows: home missionary work, including 
grants of books and tracts, £4,156; foreign 
missionary work, 41,038; book department, 
41,949; salaries and wages, office and book- 
room staff, £827; anniversary and deputa- 
tions, 4117; maintenance and expenses of 
postage, stationery, etc., 4222. 

The British Unitarian Van Mission starts 
off this sumnier with renewed energy and 
increased resources. Operations will be car- 
ried on from the middle of May to the end 
of September. Four vans have been pro- 
vided, with a large staff of missioners, the 
routes in England and Scotland are laid out, 
the local churches co-operating, and, under 
Rev. Mr. Spedding’s inspired leadership, 
good results should be obtained. 

The British Unitarian Ministers’ Institute 
has held a profitable session, with from fifty 
to sixty clergymen in attendance. The 
place of meeting, the beautiful Manchester 
(Theological) College in Oxford, was ideal. 
Papers were read on “‘The New Theology,” 
‘“A Free Catholic Church,” “Saint Paul and 
Judaism,” and Prof. Henry Jones gave a 
philosophical address on ‘‘Immanence and 
Transcendence.” 

The London Laymen’s Club, modelled 
somewhat after our Boston Unitarian Club, 
has just completed the fourth year of its 
existence. It counts eighty-eight members, 
including ten clergymen. Among other 
good things done by it was its espousal of 
Dr. Herbert Smith’s plan, now successfully 
catried out, to raise a fund of five thousand 
dollars toward the travelling expenses of the 
British delegates to the Boston Congress. 

Rev. John Hunter, D.D., pastor of Trinity 
Congregational Church, Glasgow, who is to 
preach the sermon at our Boston Congress, 
is occupying the pulpit of the liberal theo- 
logical school, Manchester College, at Oxford, 
during May, and will also give four Sunday 
evening lectures on Maurice, Robertson of 
Brighton, Colenso, and Martineau. Prof. 
Henry Jones, the brilliant Glasgow Univer- 
sity teacher, is to lecture this term on Tues- 
days and Thursdays at 5 p.m., on “The 
Religion of Idealism, with special reference 
to Kant and the Post-Kantians.” Rev. W. 
Addis, M.A., having resigned the head- 
ship of the College residence, Rev. L. P. 
Jacks, M.A., has accepted the charge, and 
will enter upon it at the close of the present 
session. Mr. Addis remains professor of 
Old Testament, and has been also appointed 
classical tutor. 

At Southport, England, a farewell was 
extended by the Portland Street (Unitarian) 
Church to Rev. F. B. Mott. A beautifully 
illuminated address, signed by ninety-seven 
members of the parish, was presented to the 
retiring pastor, with many expressions of 
regret at parting with him. 

Rev. Miss Gertrude von Petzold of the 
Free Christian Church, Leicester, the only 
woman minister in a Unitarian pulpit in 
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England, and a delegate to our Boston Con- 
gress, is to give a short course of lectures on 
liberal religious principles in German, in Ber- 
lin, beginning May 8. 

The following extract from the proceedings 
of Parliament is a delightful illustration of 
the free and easy banter that sometimes pre- 
vails in this gentlemen’s club and political 
debating society. Incidentally it discloses 
a woful ignorance of Scripture history among 
men of culture. 

“Tn the House of Commons on Thursday, 
Mr. Balfour remarked, ‘If the Prime Minister, 
who has maintained a discreet immobility so 
far, would get up like Aaron between his two 
supporters’ — 

“Sir H. Campbell-Bannerman: ‘Solomon, 
isn’t it?’ 

“Mr, Balfour: ‘No, not Solomon. The 
right honorable gentleman has many re- 
semblances to Solomon, but Solomon had to 
deal, not with two supporters, but with two 
babies.’ 

“Several members: ‘One baby.’ 

“Mr. Balfour: ‘Yes, I apologize to the 
House for having shown that simple Bible 
teaching is still necessary.’ 

“Tater on the Prime Minister remarked: 
‘How Mr. Balfour could bring in Aaron he 
could not understand, because Aaron was the 
right-hand man, and not the man in the cen- 
tre. From his own administrative experi- 
ence he had the greatest admiration for Solo- 
mon, regarding him as the great inventor 
of the method, so useful to administrators, 
known by the common expression of ‘split- 
ting the difference.’”’ 

At a crowded Socialist meeting held in 
Hope Hall, Liverpool, on Monday evening, 
under the auspices of the Independent Labor 
Party, Rev. R. J. Campbell spoke in support 
of a resolution declaring earnest faith in So- 
cialism. He said his presence really was due 
to his recent declaration in the City Temple, 
that, if he were not a preacher, with his life- 
work already marked out, he would join the 
Labor party, those pioneers of the golden 
age. He was, he declared, a Socialist be- 
cause he was a Christian, and he had been 
driven to that position by the sheer logic of 
his own gospel. He contended that Chris- 
tianity began as a social gospel, but the 
Church to-day had somehow got away from 
her moorings. ‘In fact,” he proceeded, 
“what I call the new theology is the theol- 
ogy of your movement and its main bearings. 
It is the theology of the kingdom of God, the 
reign of love and universal brotherhood 
The earliest Christian Church was the origi- 
nal Labor party; for in fact the Church had 
nothing to do with getting men into heaven, 
but with getting heaven into men.” 

The Christian Life tells us:— 

“A remarkable article on the results of the 
abolition, five and thirty years ago, of the 
University tests, is contributed to the Chris- 
tan World by Dr, R. F. Horton of Hamp- 
stead, who was formerly tutor at one of the 
ancient colleges at Oxford. His experience 
has convinced him that the vast majority 
of the Nonconformists who have gone to Ox- 
ford or Cambridge have been lost to Non- 
conformity. Almost all who obtain fellow- 
ships and settle down in the colleges sur- 
render their Free Church principles. 
the country at large our University men be- 
come distinguished and successful, but not 
as Free Churchmen. Dr. Martineau was 
justified in his dread of removing Mancheste 
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College to Oxford. Oxford has been our 
Capua: she has robbed us of hundreds of 
Nonconformists. The words remind us that 
an old friend of ours, who has worked in 
Cambridge ever since the passing of the Uni- 
versity Tests Act, often insists, in like man- 
ner, that the enactment of that measure— 
that apparent victory—was the death blow 
of Nonconformity among the upper and 
middle classes.”’ 

The Christian Life, one of our British 
Unitarian journals, is printing a series of 
“Impressions of America,” by Rev. William 
Harrison, in order to inform the Pilgrims 
from England to our International Congress 
of the social and religious conditions existing 
in this country. Shrewd, kindly, and in the 
main correct, they lose their value in some 
degree from being the record of a visit to the 
United States made some twenty years ago. 

The London Inquirer is also furnishing its 
readers with a succession of excellent articles 
on American travel, biography, and history, 
to prepare them for a transatlantic journey. 

In the Upper House of the Convocation of 
Canterbury, this week, the Bishop of Win- 
chester presented a petition from the mem- 
bers of the Churchmen’s Union for the Ad- 
vancement of Liberal Religious Thought, 
praying that in any action taken under the 
Royal Letters of Business steps might be 
taken to remove certain difficulties which 
now prevent the educated laity from joining 
without serious mental reservation in the 
church services, while others put a strain 
on the consciences of the clergy and the 
candidates for ordination. ‘‘They desire: (a) 
the discontinuance of the compulsory use 
of the Athanasian Creed; (6) a revision of 
the First Lessons for Sunday; (c) more 
liberty in the use of the Psalter; (d) the 
abbreviation of the Baptismal and Marriage 
offices; and (e) the avoidance of certain 
repetitions and archaic expressions in the 
services. The petitioners also desire a frank 
recognition of the established results of 
modern learning, the encouragement of liberal 
thought and study among the clergy, and 
the admission of the laity to a voice in the 
councils of the Church.” 

An article which appeared in the Birming- 
ham Daly Mail on April 27, contained the 
following interesting statement: ‘‘The 
Quakers and Unitarians furnish a_ strik- 
ing object-lesson of civic patriotism. All 
through the modern history of Birmingham 
they have been prominently identified with 
the corporate life. The third mayor after 
incorporation was an uncle of Alderman 
Beale. Seven years ago, the Quakers, small 
body as they are, filled one-eighth of the 
seats on the Council. The Unitarians were 
even more numerous. Since 1872 these 
communities have provided more chief 
magistrates than any other two bodies, and 
after them other branches of Nonconformity 
have done well. Only three or four Church- 
men have held the chief office during three 
decades.”’ 

The recent death of Rev. Walter Lloyd 
of Gloucester, England, fills many hearts 
with sorrow. He was a most excellent man 
and earnest worker for Unitarian Christi- 
anity, an ardent liberal in politics, foremost 
in all that concerned the better life of the 
community in which he lived, and a frequent 
contributor to the public journals, the 
Westminster Review, and the Christian Life. 

The British journals, like the American, 
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ate discussing the inadequacy of ministerial 
salaries. Even worse is the irregularity 
with which they receive the salaries which 
are assigned them. We can quite believe 
the current story of the minister whose con- 
gregation raised the amount of his salary. 
The good man, with tears in his eyes, im- 
plored them-to reconsider their well-meant 
but inconsiderate action. It nearly killed 
him, he said, to collect the salary hitherto 
promised him. What might now happen to 
him he did not dare to imagine. 


Literature, 


THE CRUISE OF THE SHINING LicHT. By 
Norman Duncan. New York: Harper & 
Brothers. $1.50.—In these days when every 
other story one happens to take up is planned 
after a well-known, successful model, it is a 
pleasure to happen on a novel that is truly 
original in plot, characters, and incident. 
Conventional notions of gentility yield here 
to untutored human nature, true and sturdy 
at the core. The author has scorned to set 
off his hero with the easy advantages of hon- 
orable ancestry and physical perfection; but 
he cuts deep into life for real passion, un- 
ambitious love, and the repentance that 
works out its destiny after no conventional 
scheme. ‘he waterside, where Dannie was 
brought up, suggests occasionally certain 
scenes in Dickens’s books; and the charac- 
ters, too, are drawn with an emphasis on 
their peculiarities that remind one occa- 
sionally of the earlier writer. The story 
plays itself out naturally and in a way better 
than the conventional novel. ‘I remem- 
bered the beginnings of our lives, and I knew 
that out of the hopelessness some beauty 
had been wrought, in the way of the God 
of us all, which is the moral of my tale.” 
Yet even the beginnings, as told here, are 
never really forlorn, because they are seen 
through the eyes of a child. This is a good 
story. 


THE Lorps oF THE GHOSTLAND. By 
Edgar Saltus. New York: Mitchell Ken- 
netly. $1.25 net.—This is a history of the 
gods, studied as poetry that indicates the 
kinship of all peoples and their intense, half- 
understood longing for what is divine and 
all-embracing. Brahma, Ormuzd, Amon-Ra, 
Bel-Marduk, Jehovah, Zeus, and Jupiter, 
these are the lords of the ghostland that 
came before the thought of the supernatural 
Jesus. The publisher says of the book, 
“This is the story of beautiful illusions, 
written for those who are not sure of their 
own, and who want to know why.” It 
points out the analogies that exist between 
the legends that surround the birth and life 
of Gautama and those connected with the 
history of Jesus. Without much attempt to 
make these chapters complete or definitely 
exact in statement, they offer a chance for 
comparison and suggest the possibilities of 
poetic treatment. 


Feuicity. By Clara E. Laughlin. New 
York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. $1.50.— 
This ‘“‘making of a comedienne” takes the 
reader behind the footlights and shows the 
great actress winning her place and holding 
it by wonderful determination and sacrifice 
of lesser opportunities; but it shows her also 
as the genuine woman, caring for the things 
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other women care for, and missing the home 
companionship that comes more readily to 
sheltered lives. The love-story touches the 
right notes, and helps to complete a novel 
of interest and charm. Each character is 
admirably drawn, and the development of 
the story is interesting; but the best things 
about the book are its truth to human nat- 
ure and its fidelity to common experience. 


A YEAR oF Goop CHEER. By Delia 
Lyman Porter. Boston: The Pilgrim Press. 
The old saying, “Be good and you will 
be happy,” seems to have been improved 
by common consent into ‘‘Be happy and you 
will be good”; and books that inculcate 
cheerfulness are as plenty as bees in clover 
and most of them as bright and useful. 
This collection of cheerful sayings is not a 
year book in the sense of having a selection 
arbitrarily connected with each day in the 
year, and it is as appropriate to one season 
as another, although the collections are 
loosely grouped under months. A com- 
mendable feature is the leaving of blank 
pages whereon one may write his own favor- 
ite selections. 


Huma. By William Tillinghast El- 
dridge. New York: Dodd, Mead & Co. 
$1.50.—The variations of the Prisoner of 
Zenda romance still find interested readers. 
Here the game is played in gallant fashion, 
the lovely princess, the American hero, the 
romantic surroundings, and the zest of secret 
meetings being held quite up to the desirable 
standard. The alternations of situation 
and the rapid movement hold the interest 
to the end. Hilma is a charming heroine, 
and the outcorne—well, that each reader 
must find out for himself. 


Magazines. 


The June issue of the Overland Monthly has 
a number of pages devoted to the rebuilding 
of San Francisco. Gurden Edwards writes of 
the Sanscrit play in the Greek Theatre of the 
University of California. To its multitude 
of readers in the East any mention of the 
great theatre is an insight into life in Cali- 
fornia, for this is the largest open-air theatre 
in the United States. Here are held Greek 
and Sanscrit plays, symphony concerts, and 
plays by modern authors. All through last 
winter an immense orchestra discoursed 
sweet music, while birds sang in the trees 
surrounding this immense amphitheatre. 


A number of interesting stories are by some 
of the best authors of the West. ‘The City 
of the Lord of two Seas,” by Katherine Elwes 
Thomas, is a well-written, illustrated descrip- 
tion of the city of Constantinople. Aloysius 
Coll and many other poets of national note 
are contributors, while Fred Gilbert Blakeslee 
writes an article that will be of interest to 
lovers of outdoor sports, “Across the Mer de 
Glace; or, A Trip up Mont Blanc.” W.H. 
Noyes is the contributor of a poem in Spanish 
rhythm, ‘‘La Danza.’’ Thereisthe usualnum- 
ber of pages of portraits, a successful feature 
of this magazine, depicting the actors and 
actresses of the month. Ever since the San 
Francisco fire, when the Overland Monthly 
published two editions of 100,000 copies, the 
success attendant on this publication has 


been great. Its subscription list is continu- 
ally increasing. It may be had on all news- 


stands. 
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Nestlings. 


Swing to the left, swing to the right, 
Birdie’s asleep in his nest to-night; 

The stars are the only candles he knows, 
When rocking away to dreamland he goes. 
Swing to the left, swing to the right, 
Birdie’s asleep in his nest to-night. 


I sing you to sleep, my baby own, 

For off to their nest the birds have flown; 
The rosebud rests by its mother tall, 

And the stillness of night will cover us all; 
So I swing you, babykins, to and fro, 

For my arms are the.only nest you know. 


—Alice Coggins Longaker, in Kindergarten Review. 
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Little-Girl-who-wanted-a-Party. 
BY HARRIET T, COMSTOCK, 

Oh, how she dzd want it! But of course 
she could not tell any one about it, for then, 
even if they gave her one, it would not be 
the real thing. To be absolutely perfect 
it must be a ’sprise party, and, ever since 
the longing had seized her, Doris had yearned 
for the best that could possibly be imag- 
ined. 

When you are a motherless and fatherless 
little girl of seven, and live in a lonely old 
gray stone house far off from everybody, 
with only two old maid aunties who are 
“doing their duty” by you, and one old 
servant in the kitchen who openly declared 
that children are nuisances, you are very 
apt to long for beautiful things that other 
little girls take as a matter of course. 

Aunt Jane, the older auntie, was very 
severe and calm. Doris was not afraid 
of Aunt Jane, but she respected her to an 
extent that often proved painful. Aunt 
Betsy was different. Doris often thought 
that, if she could get Aunt Betsy far enough 
from Aunt Jane, they might enjoy them- 
selves hugely. Aunt Betsy had a dimple— 
when Aunt Jane was not looking—and a 
twinkle in her soft blue eyes. Sometimes— 
not very often, for generally Aunt Jane 
was looking—Doris would nestle close to 
Aunt Betsy and beg for a story, ‘“‘’Bout 
the time you were a little girl!’”? And once— 
O happy memory!—Aunt Betsy had begun: 
“Well, Pll tell you about my party. I had 
felt it on my bones for weeks. You always do. 
Then one day I smelled Things cooking, such 
things as one never has but at a party,— 
you always smell parties before they come! 
Every day for two whole weeks I had hunted 
for that party every afternoon after school. 
I knew it would pop out at me some day! 
I hunted in the attic, I hunted in all the 
upper rooms, and in the living room closet, 
and in the dark parlor, and everywhere! 
I dressed up every day so as to be ready, 
you know, and I had the most delicious 
thrills up and down my back; and one day,— 
it was at the end of the second week,— 
what do you think?” 

“YT don’t know!” Doris whispered 
hoarsely. She was tense with excitement. 

“Why, that party popped out at me from 
the cellar steps!” 

“Oh!” 

“Yes, twenty boys and girls! 
so excited I just kissed them all.” 
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“The boys, Aunt Betsy?” 

A pretty color rose to Aunt Betsy’s 
face. 

“Ves, child, even the boys. I did not 
know the difference. ‘There is never such 
fun asa child’s first surprise party. I can 
remember it after all these years. Dearie 
me!” 

“Was it in this house, Aunt Betsy?” 

“Yes, Doris}’? 

“And did the party come up the dark 
cellar stairs under the end closet?” 

Messy 

“Oh!” with a delighted shiver. 
did you play things?” 

“Did we? Why, we played the whole 
blessed summer afternoon, indoors and out.” 

“‘Did—did—Aunt Jane, too?” 

“Oh! indeed she did. She was a master 
hand at planning.” 

““Was—she?” Doris’s eyes widened. 
Aunt Betsy looked down at the flushed, 
eager face, and said gently: 

“Your Aunt Jane has known affliction. 
She is a very good woman. You must 
always honor her.” 

“Oh, I always shall!” Doris hastened to 
say, ‘but I cannot think of her and—and— 
a party in the—the same—breath!”’ 

“Shall I tell you what we ded at our 
party?” Aunt Betsy felt disloyal to Jane, 
when she saw the look in Doris’seyes. “You 
see you might—happen—to have a party 
some fine day! You must know the signs, 
and what to do.” 

“Oh, yes, do tell, Aunt Betsy.” And 
Doris actually snuggled close to the lump 
little auntie. 

“Well, first we played—catch!” 9) 

“Doris!” It was Aunt Jane’s ‘vdice, 
and into the room strode Aunt Jane. 

“Betsy! whatever ails you to permit that 
child to so waste her time in the middle 
of the forenoon? Have you practised, 
Doris?” 

“No, ma’am.” 

“Nor hemmed the sheet ?”’ 

“No, ma’am.’ 

- Nor even seeded the raisins?” 

““No—ma’am!”’ <A tear blotted the fair 
picture of the party-that-once-had-been. 

“Go at once! And, until every duty is 
done, you can have no playtime.” 

But over and over through school 
hours, duty periods, and under the budding 
trees and bushes Doris lived again the 
pleasant party of long ago. Best of all, at 
night-time, on the small white bed in the 
tiny room beyond Aunt Betsy’s the old- 
fashioned party became vivid and clear. By 
degrees Aunt Betsy faded into little Doris 
Gray. It was Doris’s own party. She 
was dressed up! She smelled things, and 
had delicious shivers down her back. She 
actually, she kissed girls and boys without 
knowing the difference! At this Doris 
drew her feet up under the covers in an 
ecstasy of joyous imagination. Think of 
all the school-children coming to the stone 
house—for a party! 

Once she laughed aloud at this ever- 
brightening vision, and Aunt Betsy and 
Aunt Jane, passing through the hall, heard 
her. 

“She’s having a sweet dream!” 
Aunt Betsy. 

“Bosh!” sniffed Aunt Jane; ‘‘her stomach’s 
out of order. I'll give her some bitters to- 
morrow.” 
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‘Then, oh! wonder of wonders, on a certain 
early June day, Doris, without any reason 
at all, began to feel the party in her bones! 
She was quite positive, for the feeling 
hurt—almost! ‘Then she began to hunt. 
After school she hurried through her duties, 
and, once she was free, she began the ex- 
citing hunt. She had not smelled the 
things yet, but then all parties might not 
be alike. She must be ready! 

Up in a chest in the great attic she found, 
one blessed afternoon, a quaint old dress, 
and it almost fitted her! It was a pretty, 
short-waisted affair, white, with rosebuds 


scattered over it. And there were tiny, 
pointed slippers, with criss-cross over the 
insteps. If she put paper in the toes, they 


would stay on adorably. And there was a 
dear fan on a dainty chain. Surely a fairy 
godmother must have ied Doris Gray to that 
sacred chest. 

The quaint outfit was hid in a convenient — 
nook where, should sudden need arise, it 
could be brought forth for the party that 
day by day was making itself felt in Doris’s 
bones. 

Once Aunt Betsy, from the hall above, 
watched the child tiptoeing through the 
dark lower rooms. Into the grim parlor 
she peeped, and into the cool dining-room. 
Softly a little disappointed sigh fluttered 
upward by and by, and it made Aunt Betsy’s 
heart throb. 

““She’s lonely,” she said to Aunt Jane 
afterward, “‘she plays weird, creepy games 
by herself. She looks peaked, too, sister. 
Maybe we ought to do more to amuse 
her!”’ 

‘‘FRiddlesticks!’”’? snapped Aunt Jane, ‘‘she 
has amusement enough. She needs a good 
dose of medicine. I’ll have Eliza stew 
some of those herbs father thought so well 
One 

So the next day, Eliza, in her sunny kitchen, 
‘stewed the herbs.” Doris, coming in from 
school, with her party-aching-bones, smelled 
them, and at once the rapturous shivers 
ran up and down her spine! 

The smell was not the most desirable she 
could wish; but it was a new smell, and, taken 
in connection with the aching bones, it 
could mean nothing, surely nothing, but a 
party! 

Risking all, Doris ran to the kitchen. 
“Eliza,” she panted, ‘tell me, please tell 
me, what are you cooking?” 

Eliza, tall, stern, and snappy, looked 
down upon Doris as if she were a—a cat 
that had been mad enough to enter the spot- 
less kitchen! 

“T am cooking—+things,’? she answered 
slowly, ‘things to make prying little girls 
ask questions!” 

Doris’s eyes danced! 
mistake now. 

“Oh, goody!’’ she whispered, going close 
to the rigid Eliza. ‘‘You are—a—a dear 
old—Hliza.” She tried to reach up and 
draw the woman closer, but the amazed 
servant started back, 
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“You're a queer one,’”’ she muttered, and 
turned to stir the—Things! 

The practising went like magic the next 
half hour, and the hemming passed through 
the eager fingers as if it were bewitched. 
Even Aunt Jane was pleased, ‘Well,’ 
she admitted, “you’ve won your play- 
time.” 

Then up to the secret hiding-place ran 
the mad little feet: the trembling fingers 
arrayed the panting little body in the long- 
ago gown. ‘The feet were pressed into the 
narrow slippers, and the airy little fan 
tossed the pretty curls about the happy, 
flushed face. 

Down the stairs crept the little girl-who- 
wanted-a-party! Through every upper room 
and lower room she hunted breathlessly. 
She left the cellar last; for, even with the 
“party”? to keep her courage up, the dark 
cellar was fearsome. 

Through, over, and all-pervading the 
hunt was that smell of things cooking. It 
was rather awful at times, and turned Doris 
half sick, but then that was but natural, 
she was so excited! 

Finally the cellar stairs were attacked. 
The door was noiselessly opened, but nothing 
popped out! 

A desolate feeling of disappointment chilled 
the. eager little girl. Surely there could be 
no mistake! In order to gain strength 
and hope Doris crept to the dim, cool parlor 
and seated herself in a stiff chair to think 
where else she might hunt! 

The big mellow clock chimed three! 
Oh! what would the party think of her 
if she did not find it? Ah! they had grown 
tired of waiting. They could no longer 
hide from such a stupid little hostess—they 
were coming! 

Soft, creeping steps were drawing near. 
There was a whisper, ‘‘I know she is here!” 
Whose voice was that? . 

Doris clutched the sides of the chair and 
bent forward. Her lips were parted, and 
her eyes shone like stars. Even in the dim 
room her quaint dress and shining face 
could be seen. The door opened slowly! 
For a moment the spell held the waiting 
child. She fitted Aunt Betsy into the charm, 
and Aunt Jane, following close, was not 
noticed. 

“ Are—they—is—the— party —coming?” 
Doris’s voice thrilled through the silence, 
and Aunt Betsy took in the significance of 
the strained face and old-time dress. 

Dear Aunt Betsy! In all the coming 
years she was to be held sacred for what she 
did at that moment! 

Like a flash she understood. Indeed 
the dress Doris wore helped, for it was her 
own long-ago party dress! 

““Ves!”? she cried, just as if she had pre- 
pared the part, ‘‘yes, the party 7s coming! 
You hear, sister, the party zs coming! I 
want Doris to help me get ready for it—in—in 
the dining-room you know! They are 
waiting—all the children—do, Jane, hurry 
—you must understand! Keep them on 
—the — porch — until Doris and 1 call 
them!” 

_Aunt Jane said afterward that “to her 
dying day’? she should never forget how 
Betsy and Doris looked. But she—went/ 
She went as humble as an amazed aunt could. 
Somehow she, and the even more amazed 
Eliza, managed to gather in several boys 
and girls. The more they gathered, the 
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more the mad plot possessed them. ‘They 
recalled the parties Betsy used to have, 
and once Eliza giggled. It took them quite 
an hour, behind old black horse Neddy, to 
get a dozen excited children in the wagon. 
Then through the June sunlight and fragrance 
they sped back. 

The hour had flown on golden wings to 
Aunt Betsy and Doris. 

Oh, you should have seen the dining- 
room,—all flowers and the best china on 
the table. From locked closets rarest 
preserves were recklessly brought forth; 
then a wreath of pink roses was made for 
Doris’s fair curls, and Aunt Betsy put on 
a white gown, and then—oh! palpitating 
moment! 

“Come!” breathed Aunt Betsy. 
get the party now!” 

Hand in hand she and Doris went. out 
upon the porch, and there was the party! 
Three little Smith boys, two little Jones 
girls, six little radiant Thompsons,—mixed,— 
and Helena Rowena Downs, the one girl 
above all others whom Doris worshipped! 

They all fell upon each other in the jolliest 
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fashion. Kisses passed with utter disregard 
as to sex! Never was there such a party! 
“Well!” cried Eliza above the uproar, 


“fur land’s sake, I guess I better go and see 
about the things to eat!” 

It was wonderful how those smelly things 
could taste so good! But, after a game 
of “catch” (“we'll begin with that!”’? Doris 
had pleaded) and then “hunt-the-slipper,”’ 
and many other wildly delirious games, 
ending with that madding one, ‘Miss Gin- 
i-a-Jones,” the children gathered in the 
dining-room and fell upon the goodies like 
a swarm of hungry bees. 

The old stone house had not heard such 
laughter since Betsy was a little girl; and 
Aunt Jane, silent, but with a warm feeling 
in her heart, wondered if it were parties or 
medicine that Doris really needed. 


From a Fairy Story. 


“Let us teverse things for an hour,” said 
the fairy, “‘and see what will happen when 
mortals see each other as they are, and know 
each other as the fairies know them.” 

Accordingly he drew a circle about him, and 
sat him down once more to view the sport. 
The first to enter the charmed ring was a slip 
of a girl in a cotton gown, and clasping to her 
breast a picture of anemones and violets 


which she had toiled to paint and was trying 
to sell that she might buy fruit for a dying 
mother. As she stepped within the en- 
chanted circle, lo! her cotton gown changed 
to lustrous satin, pure as a lily’s leaf, and on 
her soft brown hair fell the shadow of a 
golden crown. ‘The pictured flowers became 
genuine blossoms, and seemed to have their 
roots within her heart. Amazed, the people 
who saw the transformation rushed to give 
her greeting as a strange and royal princess 
whom they delighted to know, but she was 
borne swiftly away out of their sight in a 
cloud of snowy whiteness. 

The next who came within the magic ring 
was a portly woman, her ears weighted down 
with diamonds. Accompanying her were her 
maiden daughters robed in silk of Parisian 
make and texture, and with ruby-throated 
humming-birds upon their bonnets. No 
sooner had the trio stepped within the elfin 
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circle than the haughty dame took on the 
outward semblance of a woman clothed in 
filthy rags, her diamonds changed to tear- 
drops wrung from the hearts she had un- 
justly dealt with, and her shoes gaped full of 
holes. Her pretty daughters were clothed in 
grease and ashes, and on their heads, where 
erst the murdered birds had drooped their 
bright wings, were ghastly toads and a 
strangled mouse! The commotion caused 
by this terrible transformation scene, as the 
crowd shrank back with groans and cries, 
was too great to admit of further tarrying on 
the part of the elf. So he spread his wings 
and flew away.—Saturday Evening Gazette. 


A Baby Show. 


Over the green lawns of the Boston suburbs 
scamper great gray squirrels, waving their 
plumy tails in the triumph of their undis- 
puted rights. For these creatures, with 
their quick movements and saucy chatter, 
enjoy welcome freedom of the ground, and 
they store their harvest without thought of 
tax or dispossession. That they have their 
cares and forethought is evident by their care- 
ful attention to business and accumulation of 
wealth. ‘That there is also matronly pleasure 
and pride of family in these tree households is 
shown by the experience of a lady who lives in 
a suburban town. 

The lady had made a pet of one of the fine 
gray squirrels which dwelt on her premises. 
She would sit on her piazza and feed the 
pretty creature from her hand. ‘The squirrel 
soon became quite fearless and would stay 
about its friend, and even curl up in her lap, 
but was always alert to dart off at the ap- 
proach of another person. 

One day the lady was sitting on her veranda 
when she noticed her pet making its way 
across the grass, followed by three fat and 
fluffy balls of gray fur. 

Up to the piazza came the big squirrel, tak- 
ing the steps with graceful leaps. In vain the 
babies tried to surmount the troublesome ob- 
stacles. ‘Their legs were too short and their 
strength too small, and, every time they tried 
to jump up a step, back they fell in futile 
little heaps. In vain the mother urged, the 
Hill of Difficulty was too steep. 

The eager watcher appreciated the situa- 
tion. The proud parent had brought her 
little ones to show her friend. 

The lady wrote an account of the circum- 
stance to a famous naturalist who is beloved 
by all Americans. In answer he told her that 
he would have given much to have had any- 
thing as beautiful and touching come to him, 
Y outh’s Companion. 
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The Anniversarics. 


American Unitarian Association. 


The afternoon session on May 22 was 
called to order at 2.40. 

Rev. R. S. Loring reported for the Com- 
mittee on the Collection and Counting of 
Ballots, that there were 316 ballots cast, 
eight scattering, and 308 for the officers 
as proposed by the Nominating Committee, 
and hereby declared elected. 


The PRESIDENT. I want the members 
of the Association to understand that, 
however it may be with you, to those who 
serve you this is no merely perfunctory 
performance. We are each year more and 
more indebted to your confidence and good 
will for the privilege of serving this cause. 
That confidence is our defence and fortifica- 
tion from frequent misconception from 
without and some discouragement from 
within. In any such administrative work, 
where, as you all know who are acquainted 
with the executive function, nine-tenths 
is pure drudgery, and in the service of a 
cause like this, where there are many reasons 
for disappointment, your officers always 
have three sources of comfort. One is the 
sympathy and support of honest and reasona- 
ble people; another is the pure happiness 
of serving a cause like this; and another 
is the assurance that, no matter what our 
errors and failures may be, they cannot check 
the irresistible advance of the cause for 
which this Association stands. We thank 
you for this renewal of your trust. 


MR. BATCHELOR. 


At our last meeting of the National 
Conference at Atlantic City, two of us, Mr. 
Reed and myself, went off the council, 
and Dr. Eliot, in a very graceful speech, 
called attention to the fact that we had 
been working nearly forty years in the 
interest of the National Conference. Forty- 
four years ago I first went to the head- 
quarters of the Unitarian Association, and 
there I met a man who had already been 
secretary of the Unitarian Association, who 
sits on the platform to-day, and who has 
been re-elected for the fifty-first time, and 
has never in those fifty-one years missed 
an annual meeting. Dr. Eliot speaks of 
the drudgery which necessarily has to be 
performed, and I bear witness that no man 
has more patiently performed the drudgery 
which becomes blessedness when performed 
in the spirit that makes a room, swept with 
the right spirit, a holy thing, than Mr. Fox, 
the assistant secretary of the Association. 
He has seen six secretaries in office; he 
has outlived three of them; he has out- 
lived nearly all of the presidents of the last 
fifty years. I hope that he will not live 
long enough to outlive our present incumbent, 
either in the office of president or secretary. 
May their shadows never be less. Under 
their benign administration may he have 
many more years of usefulness and happiness. 


Unfinished business being in order, Mr. 
Slicer moved that the matter of service 
pensions for ministers be taken from the 
table. Voted. 

After discussion by Messrs. Slicer, Geo. 
H. Ellis, Frothingham, and Ames, and upon 
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motion of Mr. Slicer, the following amend- 
ment was adopted :— 

To add the words, “and this annual meeting of the 
American Unitarian Association recommends the appoint- 
ment of five laymen to confer with the Executive Committee 
of the Service Pension Society, who, together with the Ex- 
ecutive Committee, shall have power to adopt a working 
plan to carry the matter to an effective issue.” 


The resolution as amended was then 


adopted. 


The PRESIDENT. We are to have the 
pleasure this afternoon of listening to three 
addresses from trusted workers in this 
cause from distant fields,—the Mississippi 
Valley, the Far South-west, and the Rocky 
Mountain Department. 

As you learned last night, there is no more 
fruitful and productive element in the work 
of this Association than that which is 
carried on in the college town churches, 
and we welcome to-day one of the most suc- 
cessful leaders of such an enterprise. 


REV. FRANK A. GILMORE. 


You remember the old lady who had the 
three pair of spectacles, ‘‘the nigh-to, the 
fur-off, and mejums.” Well, to you who 
live ‘‘nigh-to,” it would seem that a man 
from Wisconsin would be ‘“‘fur-off”; but, 
when you think of Mr. Wilbur and Mr. 
Howard, you realize that they are the 
“fur-offs,” and I am only a “‘mejum.” 

John Morley tells of a story about a Boston 
man who read Shakespeare for the first time, 
After reading a number of the plays he laid 
the book down, saying: ‘‘That is what I call 
a clever book, a remarkably clever book. 
I do not believe there are ten men in the city 
of Boston who could write that book.”’ Now, 
to one who has lived in this vicinity and 
gone away for a number of years, there are 
disturbing rumors. Even a story like that 
makes him disquieted. He hears that- the 
mayor of Boston is no longer named Quincy 
or other good old American names, but it 
is Collins and it is Fitzgerald and so on, 
and he wonders if the ancient characteristics 
of the town are disappearing. I was a 
little worried as I came to Detroit on my 
way here, but I will tell you what assured me 
about Boston. In the vestibule of the 
church I met Dr. Horton, and one of the 
ladies said, ‘‘Dr. Horton, have you registered 
yet?” and Dr. Horton, with that arch smile 
of his which you all know so well, said, 
“JT have not yet had that felicity.” Then I 
said, ‘‘Boston is indeed a place upon the 
map, and not merely a state of mind.” 

The work in the college town is much like 
the job put into the hand of the clergyman 
anywhere. Under the conditions our college 
town pulpits are doing a good piece of 
work, Five or six of us got together at the 
Western Conference during the lunch hour, 
There was Foote of Ann Arbor and Marsh 
of Lincoln, and Bennett and Vail and myself; 
and we talked over the conditions of our 
work. In the first place, we are all alike 
in sharp competition with our orthodox 
friends. The Unitarian churches in the 
college towns are comparatively new. I 
think Ann Arbor is the oldest. In Madison 
the church is twenty years old: the society 
goes back a little further. But in all those 
towns you find an orthodox church, or 
two or three, that goes back to before 1850. 
They are older, they are larger, they have 
more momentum. ‘Then in all these college 
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towns there is a succession of noted speakers 
in the other churches or in the Young Men’s 
Christian Associations,—men from Boston, 
from New York, and from all over the land, 
and coming on Sunday morning or Sunday 
evening. Then there is the indifference 
of the student body. The student will 
go to church if he feels like it, and, if he 
doesn’t, he will stay at home. He is a 
perfectly independent creature, and I suppose 
the same East or West. Then, at Ann Arbor, 
at Madison, at Champaign, the older churches 
have recognized that this is a special kind 
of work, this reaching of the students, 
so that they have employed a pastor’s 
assistant,—that is, they have hired a man, 
a graduate of a college, a young man of social 
gifts, a fraternity man, and set him to 
work just to reach the students; that is 
his job. We have two such in Madison, 
and two other churches are trying to raise 
$1,200 in the State Conference to employ 
assistant pastors. Roughly speaking and 
in outline, those are the conditions of com- 
petition under which we work. It is recog- 
nized that this is a special field by itself: 
it is a thing for an expert to go into. The 
local pastor, if he cares for his church, if he 
visits his families, if he superintends and 
looks after the management of his church 
and preaches, he believes that is all he can 
do. Under the conditions, then, I feel 
that the college town churches in the West 
have done a good piece of work. 

Just a few of the results. I believe that 
the man who in the Central West has done 
more than any other to reach the students is 
Rev. J. H. Crooker, who was located in 
Madison for nine or ten years, then after- 
ward at Ann Arbor. The other day I was 
called down to a funeral fifty or sixty miles 
away from Madison. Reaching there, I said, 
“How did you happen to call me?” ‘‘ Well,” 
they said,—this was a town of three or four 
thousand people, and Jesse Stone is the 
leading lawyer in the place,—‘‘Jesse Stone, 
when a student at Madison years before, 
became a Unitarian under Dr. Crooker, and, 
when his two children came to Madison, they 
attended the Unitarian church.” I went 
over to Winona, Minn. There one of the 
leading lawyers is a Unitarian. I said, 
“How did you become a _ Unitarian?” 
“When I was in the Law School at Madison, 
I attended Dr. Crooker’s church.” Then 
two young men came from Ann Arbor, both 
members of the faculty of the university, 
both of them were under Dr. Crooker at 
Ann Arbor. In the early days when Sim- 
mons, of noble and sainted memory, came to 
Madison, he reached David Frankenburg. 
David Frankenburg became a Unitarian and 
joined the early group, and until his death 
was one of the stanch and influential sup- 
porters of our church. He was for twenty 
years the head of the rhetorical department 
of the university. Robert Collyer came up 
there and reached a youth in the Law School, 
and made him a Unitarian. He is now 
Justice Seebecker of the Supreme Court of 
the State, president of my parish, and a 
member of the Board of Trustees. One of 
my boys is minister of the Unitarian Church 
at Reading, Mass. They sent him up here 
to Harvard. I shall never forgive him. 
Instead of coming back out West where he 
belongs, he married a Massachusetts girl, 
and settled within twenty miles of the gilded 
dome. One of my boys is a member of the 
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faculty of the University of Oregon. An- 


other is a member of the faculty of the 


University of Washington, a member of the 
church in Seattle. Another is a member of 
a little group in Iowa City who are waiting 
to build,a new church home. They all be- 
came Unitarians through the church at Madi- 
son. Another one I sent down to New York 
to the Columbia Law School last fall with 
a note to Mr. Slicer. Mr. Slicer knows him. 


He has been there a year, and they made 


him the president of the Young Men’s 
Christian Association of the Law School. 
They didn’t raise any question: they didn’t 
ask him if he was a Unitarian, although he 
is. It seemed to be a question of manliness 
and character. I met Wicks the other day 
at Detroit,—Wicks of Indianapolis. He said, 
“Do you remember Harney?” I said: ‘Oh, 
very well, one of my students. Do you 
know him?” “Know him!” he said: ‘“‘he 
came to Indianapolis and joined my church; 
and not only that, he brought in his mother 
and his two sisters.” Two prominent 
lawyers in Madison are attendants of my 
church, one of them a member. ‘The other 
day one of them appeared in the Supreme 
Court arguing a case. Justice Seebecker told 
me that he showed marked ability. ‘‘ Well,’’ 
I said, ‘‘of course he did: he is a Unitarian.” 
Just those two instances, then, to show you 
the kind of young men and women who are 
being reached from the college town pulpit. 
Bennett could tell you a similar tale; Vail 
could tell you, although he has not been in 
Champaign long enough, perhaps; but 
Marsh and Dr. Crooker could tell a similar 
story. One of my best boys is the head of 
a great normal training school in Northern 
Wisconsin. Another is the head of a high 
school. Two or three of the girls have prom- 
inent positions. 

“How do you reach the students? If you 
do not have a pastor’s assistant, what do 
-you do?” Well, we have the very effective 
help of over twenty members of the faculty. 
I think I counted twenty-two or twenty- 
three names of the faculty who are connected 
with our church. ‘Two or three of them are 
on the Board of Trustees: one is the treas- 
urer, very loyal, very active, and influential 
men and women. I begin to pick up the 
names of the young people as early in the 
fall as I can. Sometimes the mother comes 
down and stays with the daughter over the 
first Sunday, and comes to church, and says, 
“This is my daughter, and I want her to go 
to your church.” Sometimes I have a letter 
from the parents, sometimes from the pastor. 
After two or three Sundays I get my nucleus, 
and I go on picking up the names of the 
students. Altogether we have 100 or 125 of 
the students of the University of Wisconsin. 
The enrolment, apart from the summer ses- 
sion, is about 3,000 students, and they are very 
helpful, they are very loyal. One of them 
is the president of our guild, others usher in 
the evening. We have adopted lectures for 
the evening service. For instance, some of 
you read the article on the Criminaloid by 
Prof. E. A. Ross. He delivered it at one of 
the Sunday evening services last winter 
before it appeared in the Atlantic. We have 
60 to 80 to 100 students at these evening 
lectures. 

I go around to call upon the boys, devoting 
as much time as I can give to it. Many of 
them are of Lutheran parentage or Presby- 
terian. They are not ready to break away, 
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but they are getting the Unitarian point of 
view. 

A little college in the West that found 
itself being pushed quite hard by some of 
the growing State institutions had a meet- 
ing of its board of directors and its president, 
to consider ways and means. Some rather 
drastic things were proposed, but the timid 
president turned them all down. Finally 
one of the directors arose and said in his 
wrath, ‘‘Mr. President, you haven’t got lime 
enough in your backbone to whitewash your 
bald head.” 

It takes a certain amount of courage for 
a boy or girl who has been brought up a 
Lutheran or Presbyterian, whose parents 
and grandparents have had that thought, 
and they have had it, for them to come for- 
ward and say, “I have changed my religious 
views and my intellectual point of view in 
regard to these matters. Now I am a Uni- 
tarian.’”’ And that is the reason why I am 
very proud of four or five or six of those 
students who come forward and sign their 
names to our membership roll every year. 

It happened one day, not very long ago, 
that I was passing with a friend the ladies’ 
dormitory. He said, “What building is 
that?” I said, “The boys here call it the 
hen-house,”’ and my friend did not get over 
chuckling about that all the time of his 
visit. He said, ‘‘ Well, that is the inevitable 
name, but I never heard it before.” It 
seems that on Sunday afternoon the Young 
Women’s Christian Association met in the dor- 
mitory, and there were three of the girls 
who had attended these meetings, and then 
came down to my Bible class. By the way, 
I have a Bible class meeting from twelve to 
one, of from a dozen to fifteen and sometimes 
twenty students. These three girls came 
down and said, ‘“We have been reading up 
there about the Transfiguration, and they all 
insist, or the larger part insist, that it is a 
literal fact. What do you think about it?” 
I tried to explain to them, and they became 
intensely interested, and they have attended 
our church all winter long, one of them very 
much interested. One Sunday after church 
she stopped and said, “Do you know, Mr. 
Gilmore, you remind me so much of a very 
dear friend of mine. He was the homeliest 
man I ever saw, but he was awfully good.” 

Friends, this is the sort of thing that makes 
a man realize that he is not laboring in vain. 
It is a noble piece of work to meet these 
young fellows when they enter the air of the 
university, and their old points of view begin 
to change and the ancient foundation is be- 
ginning to crumble, and it seems to them as 
though everything is going by the board. 
The other day I tramped five miles with a 
young fellow who felt that his belief in immor- 
tality was gone, and over against his nega- 
tions I set, with all the strength and ardor of 
my soul, my belief, as Emerson put it once 
when he was walking with Reed Stewart, 
“That the power that brought us hither can 
carry us thither.’ We argued it back and 
forth. I do not know just how it came out, 
but the boy has not missed a single Sunday. 
All winter he has been there in his place, 
Over and over again I meet them. They 
feel that the old foundations are gone, religion 
is not founded on the Bible: it doesn’t rest 
on the word of Jesus, therefore it hasn’t any 
foundation and rests on nothing. Ah, then 
is the fruitful time to meet them in the class- 
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in my room, to assure them that the foun- 
dations of religion, like the foundations of 
the building in which we sit here, are invisible 
and intangible. What upholds this great 
building? Not the frame work of the dome, 
but the power of gravity that no man has 
ever seen. So the foundations of religion 
are the invisible supports in the heart and 
the spirit of man. It seems to them as 
though they had no foundation. Then it is 
good to meet them and say: “Let the old 
foundation go. If you have had the wrong 
notion, if it was artificial, let it go; but 
the foundation of right and wrong is in the 
structure of the universe. That is right 
which makes for life. That is wrong which 
degrades or limits life in any way.” ; 

I have seen, my friends, some of the fairest 
and sublimest spectacles upon this conti- 
nent, and so have you. . You remember the 
great Horseshoe Falls where the river pours 
its endless stream down to the gulf, and you 
remember the thoughts and emotions that 
came. You remember the Crawford Notch 
where the Twin Peaks lift their rocky brows 
high into the air, and you had thoughts and 
emotions that were absolutely new. You 
remember the great monument in Washing- 
ton from whose top you saw the city spread 
out like a map. But the most moving 
spectacle upon this round world of God’s is 
the spectacle of a young life dowered with 
its training and its culture, having come to 
the knowledge that the world is to be in- 
terpreted in spiritual and moral terms, 
conscious of its divine origin and its divine 
destiny, dedicating life, brain, culture, and 
heart to the service of the living God, going 
forth into the world to do God’s will by 
loving service for his fellow-men. Jam old- 
fashioned enough and anthropomorphic 
enough, if you please, to believe that no 
work of human genius and no work of the ~ 
inventor is so valuable or means so much 
to the dear heart of God as the spectacle 
of a young life thus deciding and thus dedi- 
cating itself. 

That is what we are doing in all the col- 
leges. This is the golden fruit, the highest 
reach of all human culture, the dedication of 
the soul to the vision of God. 

I am reminded of the darky, who, in his 
prayer, said, ‘“O Lord, we thank thee for 
all thou hast done for mankind, both B.C. 
and A.D.” Now, all through the years 
B.E. and A.E. (before Eliot and after Eliot) 
the American Unitarian Association has 
freely given of its missionary funds to the 
maintenance of these college town pulpits. 
It seems to me that in the character of the 
men and women who are reached, in view 
of the fact that they occupy such prominent 
and influential places in life,—teachers, 
lawyers, preachers, leaders in the commu- 
nity,—there is no kind of work, no channel 
in which your missionary money can run 
where the fruits are so valuable. 


The PRESIDENT. Whenever your execu- 
tive officers visit the lonely churches of our 
order in the Southland, they come back 
mightily impressed with the indomitable 
pluck with which your representatives there 
carry forward their work, and the patience 
with which they face extraordinary diffi- 
culties, privations, and isolation, without 
ever a word of complaint. Mr. Ham, after a 
number of years’ service in the little church 
at Chattanooga, is now serving the only 
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Unitarian church in the great State of Texas. 
I do not believe he ever saw six Unitarian 
ministers gathered together before in his 
life. He has never before touched the strand 
of New England. He is your representative 
on the firing line, and you will welcome him 
here to-day. 


REV. MARION F,. HAM. 


My subject is a big one,—‘‘The Southern 
Field.” It is related that, when Benjamin 
Franklin went to the court of Louis XVI., he 
found that court intensely interested in the 
condition of the American colonies at that 
time. It is related as characteristic of the 
man that he began to enlist the sympathies 
of the French court and the French people 
by talking first about Paris, which so en- 
deared him to the French people that, in 
spite of the opposition of Neckar and other 
politicians and statesmen at the time, he got 
all he wanted in the way of money and other 
emoluments from the French people: I am 
not here to-day to beg, to emulate the ex- 
ample of that illustrious American, but I 
wish to begin my talk about the South by 
talking first about Boston. 

Not long since an Englishman by the name 
of Wells spent the larger part of a day here. 
Returning to England, he wrote a book,—I 
suppose in answer to the prayer of Job, ‘Oh 
that mine enemy would write a book!’ And 
in one chapter he describes what he considers 
characteristic or symbolic of the city of 
Boston,—the ‘‘Frozen Stride.” I have been 
looking everywhere for that frozen stride. I 
have found nothing but warm hearts and 
kind, outstretched hands. Human nature, 
it seems to me, is the same in New England. 
I had expected to find it just a little different. 
I find it just the same as we have it in Texas, 
and a little more so. 

Now, at the end of four days I begin to 
see what constitutes the principal difference 
between New England and ‘Texas. It is 
the book habit. I have just located it. In 
Texas we haven’t so many libraries, but all 
outdoors is our book,—our open book. 

Mr. Draper once said—I think before one 
of your colleges here—that a ‘Boston Lady 
Typical’’—I do not know what that is—was 
passing down the street near the Atheneum, 
and a very strong wind came by the corner 
at that moment and took off her little, round 
Boston hat,—I have never seen one since I 
came,—and that hat, from force of habit, went 
bounding down the street, and right up the 
steps into the Atheneum. He told that to 
illustrate the force of habit in New England. 
Now in Texas, by sharp contrast, when our 
hats blow off, they take to the prairie, and 
they go just as far as the prairie runs. We 
never try torun after them. We simply buy 
a new hat, which brings me, I think, at once 
to the larger part of my subject,—literally, 
Texas. 

Texas has 265,000 square miles. A straight 
line running between Savannah and the 
eastern border of Texas represents the exact 
distance between San Patricio on the east 
and E] Paso on the west; that is, the width 
of Texas. It is as wide as Georgia, Ala- 
bama, Mississippi, and Louisiana together. 
A straight line between Chicago and Mobile, 
Ala., represents the exact distance between 
the northern border of Texas and Brownsville, 
on the extreme southern border; that is, 800 
miles long, the State of Texas. It is the same 
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distance north and south as Illinois, Ken- 
tucky, Tennessee, and Alabama combined. 
It is as far across the State of Texas as from 
Chicago to New York City, or from St. Louis 
to Washington, D.C., or from Detroit, Mich., 
to Tallahassee, Fla. It is as far as from 
Boston to Wilmington, N.C., or from Boston 
to Frankfort, Ky., or to Cincinnati, Ohio, or 
to Grand Rapids, Mich. We could put all 
the Atlantic seaboard States from Maine to 
North Carolina into Texas, and then have 
room to spare for Delaware possibly. Texas 
is one-third larger than the whole German 
Empire, including the kaiser. 

Everything is large and high in Texas. 
The horizon is the largest I ever saw any- 
where. The sky seems further from the 
ground than I ever saw a sky anywhere else. 
The temperature is the highest in my ex- 
perience. It gets so hot there that the ther- 
mometer refuses to work. The prices— 
house. rent particularly—are the highest I 
ever experienced. Now it would be peculiar 
if our ideals were not commensurate and 
equally as high and broad and wide. 

Texas reminds me of a boy in the adolescent 
stage. As yet Texas is all hands and feet, 
and does not know what to do with itself. 
It is in the awkward stage of immense possi- 
bilities. It knows it is arriving. As one 
statesman said, ‘Its future is ahead of it, not 
behind it.” 

Now, as the “resident bishop of Texas,” I 
know you are thinking, ‘“‘What a very small 
man to represent so large aterritory!” ‘Think 
of the size of my diocese! From the city of 
my official residence—by the way, Dallas is 
our Cathedral City of Texas without the 
cathedral—I can count 10 cities of over 
10,000 population and 36 cities of over 
5,000 population. In more precise language, 
there are 10 cities in Texas where there 
should be Unitarian churches,—San Antonio, 


Houston, Galveston, Ft. Worth, Austin, 
Waco, El Paso, Laredo, Bennison, and 
Sherman. So much for the vision. What 


of the achievement? One little church in 
the city of Dallas, but it is the biggest church 
in Texas—of the denomination. We call 
that church the Lone Star. It is twink- 
ling high all by itself. But to this statement 
may be added that this one Unitarian church 
is in the largest city in Texas. It is the 
strategic point, then, as our president always 
reminds us. It has largeness of vision, and, 
more than that, it has the Texas spirit. It 
never gives up: it goes to the death fighting. 
That is the spirit of the Alamo. 

Our secretary, Mr. St. John, in a recent 
letter to Word and Work, which I read with 
a great deal of pleasure, says: ‘“‘That we Uni- 
tarians have a clear vision of the service we 
desire to render the world is undeniable. 
Are our achievements in this service com- 
mensurate with our vision? None of us 
dare claim such to be the case. Indeed,’”’ he 
asks, “what body of churches can?” Cer- 
tainly this is true of all sections. Our 
achievement does not level up in any instance 
to our vision. Our main trouble in Texas is 
that ‘“‘the field of vision,’ as the astronomers 
say, is so vast that it paralyzes achievement. 
Activity is lost in contemplation. When the 
astronomer finds that to be the case, he has 
what he calls a little finder on his telescope, 
by which he locates what he wishes to gaze 
upon, and then trains the larger instrument 
to that end. Now I think in Texas we need 
a finder to locate us, to point out what we 
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want to do, and what we ought to do and 
then we can train our activities upon that 
point. ' 

When the sower goes forth to sow 1n Texas, 
the field is so large that he finds the seed 
ready to harvest before he can return for his 
sickle. Now this is a hint intended as a 
suggestion to Harvard students who are just 
about to graduate or who have already 
graduated. If you want to work hard, come 
to Texas. Meantime, the Baptists numeri- 
cally have taken possession of the State ; but 
the Methodists are ‘pushing the Baptists for 
supremacy. These two denominations prac- 
tically occupy all the Southern States. In 
eleven Southern States, omitting Missouri, 
there are probably thirty cities, with a popu- 
lation which would justify the establishment 
of a Unitarian church; and the actual accom- 
plishment stands at fourteen. We have 
churches at Richmond, Va., Highland 
Springs, Va., Charleston, S.C., Jacksonville, 
Fla., Atlanta, Ga., Birmingham, Ala., Face- 
ville, Ga., New Orleans, La., Chattanooga, 
Tenn., and Louisville, Ky. Then we have 
little churches at Shelter Neck, N.C., Swans- 
boro, Burgaw, and Bear Creek, N.C. The 
ladies will know what I am talking about 
now. Of the Southern States there is only 
one church within the borders of Louisiana, 
one each in Alabama, Florida, South Caro- 
lina, Tennessee, and Kentucky, partially in- 
vaded we may call them. States with no 
church, Arkansas and Mississippi. We have 
made attempts and partially succeeded in 
Mobile, Ala., Pensacola, Fla., Memphis, Tenn., 
and San Antonio, Austin, and Ft. Worth, 
Texas. We are coming again to those cities 
We have not given up. 

The meagreness of this accomplishment 
best illustrated by conditions in the corre- 
sponding area; and I will invite your atten- 
tion for just a moment to the other side of the 
Ohio River, just north, and east of the Missis- 
sippi River. In that same area correspond- 
ing to the Southern States we have 100 
churches, estimated. In. one State alone— 
Illinois—we have about twenty churches. 
The general air of thriftiness is what im- 
presses me most about this section in the 
North. 

These facts fully justify Mr. St. John’s 
words in a recent letter. He says, ‘The 
South has always been a peculiarly difficult 
field in which to proclaim our message of 
human brotherhood and spiritual liberty.’’ 
And I think all Southern preachers and lay- 
men will agree with him heartily, for we 
have had the actual experience in this field. 

The question that naturally presents itself, 
then, is, What is the trouble? Why is it so 
difficult to plant Unitarian churches in the 
South, and to maintain them when they are 
planted? ‘The same amount of help in other 
sections seems to be more efficient; we get 
better results; we do things with money in 
the Northern and Western States. 

To speak frankly, I do not know why they 
do not succeed in the South. At one time— 
and I fancy Brother Batchelor will remember 
—I wrote a very iearned article about this 
thing, and I explained it thoroughly. Mr. 
Batchelor was kind enough at the time to 
publish it. Afterward, after a number of 
years spent in looking over the matter, I 
found that it did not explain, and I rather 
regretted that I had written it. What we do 
know is that the South as a section is dis- 
tressingly conservative, exceedingly averse 
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i »_ to changing its mind on any subject, whether , pathy, and powers of resistance.” In other 


it be business, politics, social habits, or re- | words, the keynote of Unitarian Christianity 
ligion. Why this is so I have no time to| must be struck hard and dominantly. 
What we have to deal with, then,| The South is suspicious. It has a big heart. 
This condition | It wants to save the good. Wealldo. ‘The 
may be described—well, I think Mr. Wells’s | judicious and patient supervision of a wise 
symbol belongs rather to that section of]and trusted denominational officer.’? We 
which I am talking—as the statue of ar-| have decided in the South at present that we 
rested progtess, the look of eagerness upon | can do without a field agent a little longer, 
the face, and the outstretched hand ready to}and put that money to some better use. 
grasp the fleeting opportunity, stricken sud- | Finally, Mr. Eliot recommends ‘The purchase 
denly dumb and cold. Was it the bloody | of a well-located lot, and the building of an 
hand of war, or was it that other manacle| attractive and convenient chapel or church.” 
hand of slavery? Iknownot. ‘There stands | I think Mr. Wilson sounds the keynote,—“Buy 
the unfinished statue. corner lots now while you can get them cheap 
This leads us to the final consideration, |in these new cities, in these new Southern 
What we are to do about it. In these days, | towns.” 
when one uses the word “orthodoxy,” he} Finally, I wish to close by using the words 
must be careful about the qualifying word, | of Brother John Robinson of Richmond, Va., 
whether he means the new orthodoxy or the ]a Southern man, and, by the way, a very 
old orthodoxy. When we speak of the South | plucky man,—a man: who has fought his 
to-day, it is necessary to qualify it and say | battle nobly, and is still fighting it against 
whether we mean the Old South or the New} great odds, a man I would like to back if I 
South. While we gaze at the Old South, we}could. He says: ‘‘We need a church at 
begin to see here and there a hint of that life | Wilmington, N.C. We can have it.” I like 
which is to be. It is the gradual coming to} to hear a man talk like that,—‘‘We can have 
life of the statue of ‘Arrested Progress.” | it if some young men, well-trained and blessed 
Everywhere I see evidence of this new life. | with grit, grace, and gumption, will undertake 
The vast influx of people into those old States, | the work.” That is what we need in every 
the building, the industrial conditions, are |Southern city,—men of grit and grace and 
changing. Art and literature and music are|gumption, grit to face a hard situation, 
receiving anew impetus. It is to be a resur-| grace to temper your grit,—such grace as 
rected South. And I see remarkable signs, |’ Theodore Parker had in this section of the 
more marked than all else, of a new religious | country years ago when the same battle was 
awakening, a certain softening of old creeds|on; as Mr. Slicer said, to keep the minister 
where fifteen years ago it would have been | from making a fool of himself. 


impossible to perceive these things. The 
South is timid. It holds to tradition, it 
cannot let go. 

This present movement in the South is our 
Unitarian opportunity. The Duke of Well- 
ington was not a great general in the estima- 
tion of many people. He won his battles 
because he was always on the ground ready, 
and he had his base of supplies with him. 
It must be so of us. 

In reply, then, to the question, How shall 
we proceed in the South? I shall quote the 
words of our president, Mr. Eliot. We want, 
first, the careful selection of strategic points 
in the South; that is, centres of population, 
commanding cities, such as Memphis, Tenn. 
There is a grand opportunity for some one at 
Memphis; second, we need the securing of a 
nucleus of earnest people of good local stand- 
ing and real religious interest. Our affliction 
in the South, as everywhere, is cranks,—I 
mean those people who mistake our move- 
ment for some kind of a fad, some kind of an 
ism, those people who do not comprehend that 
we stand for pure, undefiled, and unadul- 
terated Christianity. People of all sorts 
come to us under a free flag, and take bodily 
possession of us to run a propaganda of their 
own. Better a small start than a bad im- 
pression. It is hard anywhere, in any sec- 
tion, to live down a bad reputation. Third, 
the selection (in co-operation with the 
people) of an industrious, cheerful, and de- 
yout minister is necessary. Some of our 
fatal mistakes can be traced to ministers of 
the opposite sort, some men who mistake us 
for ethical culture societies or socialistic or- 
ganizations or various things. The min- 
ister must be a man that goes to the very 
bottom of spiritual matters, and he must be 
grounded upon that rock. Fourth, ‘The 
production at the first services of the im- 
‘pression of high purpose, wide-spread sym- 


Now, I say to the young man: Come 
down on the firing line. Come down first 
and earn your spurs, nick your sword on 
something before you try to use it. Brother 
Brown, who is to follow me, will undoubtedly 
tell the young men to flee to the mountains 
because he comes from a mountainous 
district. I say to these young men: Stick 
to the plain. It is safer. You can see 
the enemy from afar. You can plan your 
campaign a little better. I say: ‘“‘Come 
to Texas. If you want honorable scars, 
come to Texas, and we will engage to cover 
you, young man, so thick with honorable 
sears that the Unitarian Association will 
not know. you.” 


The PRESIDENT. No worker in our cause 
in this last year has so greatly endeared 
himself to the officers of your Association 
as the new secretary of the Rocky Mountain 
Department, who went from here eight 
months ago in a truly chivalric spirit, who 
lifted up his eyes to the hills, and who has 
not been disobedient to a heavenly vision 
through good and evil. ‘Through loss and 
pain, through joy and sorrow he has been 
faithful to a trust. He is going to tell us 
something about the prospects of your cause 
in the States of the Rocky Mountain Depart- 
ment. [The address of Rev. W. T. Brown 
will be reported next week.] 


The PrESIDENT. In your name I thank 
our comrades for the messages they have 
brought us, and for the courage and ideals 
in which they represent you in their different 
fields of service. 

This telegram has just been received: 
“Santa Barbara, Cal. From our 1,600 
miles of territory, with churches represented 
from Bellingham to San Diego inclusive, 
the Pacific Coast Conference sends greeting 
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to the larger but not more loyal body of the. 
American Unitarian Association.’ With 
your consent I will at once send a response 
to this telegram, sending your greetings to 
our comrades gathered at Santa Barbara. 
Is there any further business? 


REV. W. W.-PECK. 


I do not wish to be thought to have 
formed a habit which it is impossible to 
break, but I notice that the committee in 
whose selection I have an interest—a sort 
of paternal interest, notwithstanding my 
youthful appearance—recommended the 
raising of a specific fund. I had promised 
myself that I would keep still. Mr. Brown 
is responsible for this effusion., I would 
like to see some definite steps taken to 
reassure the officers of the Association that 
the recommendations of the committee 
for $125,000 will meet with our hearty 
support, though they have lowered the figure 
which we had established, the standard of 
giving toward which I had hoped we should 
strive for this year and possibly surpass. 

But I would like to move that the delegates 
present pledge themselves to return to their 
churches and urge upon their respective 
parishes their largest contributions toward 
raising that $125,000 for the work of the 
American Unitarian Association during the 
coming year. 


This motion was duly seconded and 
adopted. Adjourned. 


Unitarian Temperance Society. 


Channing Hall was crowded at the annual 
meeting of the Unitarian Temperance So- 
ciety. Rev. J. H. Crooker, D.D., of Roslin- - 
dale presided, and the business session in- 
cluded a review of the year’s work by the 
secretary, Rev. Manley B. Townsend of 
Randolph, who spoke in hearty commenda- 
tion of the spirit which animates the faithful 
president of the organization. 

C. L.. Stebbins, the publication agent, sub- 
mitted a statement which told of the eight- 
fold increase in books and pamphlets cal- 
culated to call attention to the great evil 
of drink. Resolutions were passed thanking 
Mr. Stebbins for his efficient work and also 
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to the Christian Register for generous space 
every month for the good of the cause. 

The following-named officers were elected: 
president, Joseph H. Crooker, Roslindale; 
vice-president, Richard C. Humphreys, 
Dorchester; secretary, Rev. M. B. Town- 
send, Randolph; treasurer, Charles H. 
Stearns, Brookline; directors, Rev. Charles 
I’. Dole, Rev. Christopher R. Eliot, William 
G. Eliot, Rev. William C. Gannett, Rev. 
B. F. McDaniel, Mrs. M. F. W. Homer, 
Francis G. Peabody, A. D. K. Shurtleff, Mrs. 
Mary O. Stevens, Frank B. Taylor, Rev. 
William I. Walsh, Rev. Earl M. Wilbur, 
Mrs. Abby C. Woude, Mrs. Frank L. Young, 
Rev. G. L. Pratt; publication agent, C. L. 
Stebbins. 

Before introducing the speakers, Dr. 
Crooker called attention to the significant 
fact that the liquor-selling business is the 
only one in the world that is ashamed of 
its product,—the drunken man, Formerly 
it was considered sufficient to fight the habit: 
now it is that plus the trade, intrenched in 
politics, and a skilled body of men who are 
trying in every possible way to misinform 
and mislead the mind of the rising generation 
respecting the nature of this habit. ‘Three 
speakers were then presented in turn, not to 
advance theories as to what might be done 
were conditions different, but to show what 
is actually being accomplished in various 
directions. 

The first was Samuel H. Davis, superin- 
tendent of the Massachusetts Anti-saloon 
League. He told of its organization in Ohio, 
fourteen years ago, and how the churches 
of every denomination have come together 
to unite their forces and battle for higher 
Christian citizenship as exemplified in tem- 
perance communities. Men are no longer 
fighting among themselves as to the way 
to attack this evil. They are coming to- 
gether, and by methods of education, working 
for the enforcement of right laws, are actually 
making great advance. 

Robert J. Roberts, physical director of the 
Young Men’s Christian Association, gave a 
breezy, wide-awake talk which touched 
briefly on the many-sided work which that 
splendid movement stands for. He told 
of the ways by which men in the army and 
navy posts are ministered to through tem- 
perance spas, etc., and of the network of 
friendly interest that is woven throughout 
the land to keep the feet of country boys com- 
ing to the cities from straying into the wrong 
path. 

Rev. Francis H. Butler, pastor of St. Lee’s 
Church, Dorchester, was the last speaker. 
As diocesan promoter of a newly-organized 
temperance crusade, and secretary of the 
Catholic Total Abstinence Union, he was 
given a hearty welcome. 

Father Butler told of the official attitude 
of the Roman Catholic Church toward total 
abstinence societies, of the approval in the 
way of indulgences and apostolic bless- 
ings that have come from those high in 
authority, and of the different societies 
within the Church that are aiding the people 
toward temperance. He told of Archbishop 
Williams’s approval for the Holy Family 
Temperance League which has three forms 
of pledge: one which forbids liquor drinking 
outside one’s own house, another for an entire 
year, and the last for all time and the added 
responsibility of becoming a promoter for the 
society, Itis planned to make this especially 
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effective among children who will, on St. 
John’s Day, march in public procession 
through the streets of Boston. 

In closing, Father Butler said: “‘I trust that 
in the future we shall make yet greater efforts 
in this work of promoting temperance and of 
properly restricting the sale of liquor. You 
and we are permitted to work together, and I 
hope in the future that we shall work shoulder 
to shoulder, and by thus working together 


we will become better acquainted and shall 
learn still better the lesson of religious tolera- 


tion and mutual good will.” 


The Mob Spirit. 


During the disturbances that took place 
in connection with the recent strike of the 
employees of the Louisville Street Railway 
Company, we had practical illustration of 
the influence of what is called “the psycho- 
logical crowd,” and of the dangers to civili- 
zation that are inseparable from such impul- 
sive social action as occurred during the con- 
tinuance of that strike. The members of the 
striking organization protested loudly that 
they were opposed to all violence and dis- 
order; but; when the sympathetic crowd as- 
sembled on the streets and around the car 
barns, these men were powerless to prevent 
outbreaks of violence, and many of them 
became themselves the victims of the mob 
spirit. 

Kentucky has been making an unenviable 
record during the past year in the matter of 
lawlessness and mob violence. The destruc- 
tion of property by a mob of so-called “night- 
raiders” in Princeton, and the apparent in- 
ability of the officers of the law to bring the 
wrong-doers to justice, has drawn the atten- 
tion of the entire nation to social conditions 
that ought not to exist in a civilized State. 
The only remedy for such unfortunate con- 
ditions is the multiplication, through the 
right kind of education and the right kind 
of religious influence, of the number of peo- 
ple who cannot become the combustible 
material of the mob spirit. Self-restraint 
and self-discipline and the control of reason 
and reflection are the things most needed 
by the masses of our Kentucky people to-day. 

Our educational conditions—the alarming 
proportion of illiteracy in our population 
(nearly 50 per cent.)—and the character 
of the religious influences that have been 
playing on these people in past years are 
largely responsible for the existing social 
conditions. A leading Methodist writer, 
Prof. Frederick Davenport, whose book on 
“Primitive Traits in Religious Revivals” 
was recommended to preachers by Bishop 
Vincent, in a recent address, says: ‘The 
habits of impulsive socialeaction, developed 
and fostered in the early years of the last 
century by the Kentucky revivals, and imi- 
tated at intervals ever since, have played 
their unworthy part in rendering that sec- 
tion of our country peculiarly susceptible 
to highly emotional outbreaks of prejudice, 
passion, and even criminality.” And Prof, 
Giddings of Columbia College, one of the 
sanest and wisest of teachers in this coun- 
try to-day, says, “In the name of religion, 
society for generations has cherished a dan- 
gerous influence, and has encouraged the 
practice of arts that menace the happiness 
and the further progress of mankind.” Of 
all the dangerous teachers in the community 
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a certain type of professional revivalist is 
most to be feared. ‘‘A certain type of re- 
vival meeting is, and always has been, the 
chief school of impulsive action. Through- 
out human history that kind of revival in 
which reason is denounced, anathematized, 
and submerged under billows of crazing 
emotion, has been the foster-mother of the 
mob.” ‘oo often,’ continues Prof. Gid- 
dings, “the methods of the revivalist are 
those of the professional hypnotizer, even 
when they keep their machinery out of sight. 
When men are exhorted to pray to God to 
‘crush their individual wills, and make them 
helpless drift-logs on the current of divine 
purpose,’ do you expect that men and women 
who surrender themselves to the influence 
of such teaching in the revival meeting will 
act coolly, reasonably, and courageously in 
the affairs of secular life? Certainly you do 
not. Let us not deceive ourselves with the 
belief that we can make men irrational, im- 
pulsive, hypnotic creatures for the purposes 
of religion, and then find them cool-headed, 
critical, rational men for purposes of politics.” 

In most of the progressive sections of this 
country a powerful reaction has set in against 
religious revivalism. The methods of the 
churches have been transformed by the in- 
fluence of a growing popular intelligence 
and a better education. As Prof. Daven- 
port truly says, ‘““The days of the emotional 
stampeding of a town are passing away in 
religion as well as in politics.””? A new type 
of evangelism, with new appeals and new 
motives, is taking the place of the old type 
of revivalism based upon ignorance and su- 
perstition. The early dawn of this new 
religious era has begun even in the South, 
and in Kentucky. ‘The effort that was made 
a year ago to stampede this city by an army 
of professional religious hypnotists was a 
manifest failure. Following that hysterical 
outbreak came the sane address of Bishop 
Vincent. We may even hope that the 
plague of this kind of revivalism in our city 
has been stayed, even if sporadic cases break 
out now and then in individual churches. 
With the coming of better educational fa- 
cilities all over the State, with trained 
teachers in our schools, and educated, self- 
controlled, broad-minded, and consecrated 
ministers in our churches, with the estab- 
lishment of public libraries in all our cities 
and towns, with a higher civic conscien¢e 
among the people, Kentucky will gradually 
fall into line with the more progressive sec- 
tions of the nation, and the reproach of ig- 
norance and impulsive lawlessness and of 
corruption and graft in her civic affairs will’ 
be removed.—Our Ghurch, 


The Whittier Home Association. 


1907 is the Whittier Centennial Year, 
The Whittier Home Association of Amesbury, 
Mass. (an incorporated society), has in 
money and subscriptions $5,400 (contribu- 
tions from all over the country) to be used 
for the erection of a statue of Whittier, ta 
be placed in Amesbury, of which town he 
was for over fifty years a citizen, and where 
the greater part of his life’s work was done. 
A considerable portion of this sum has come 
from associate membership fees of five dollars, 
which, entailing no obligation on the giver, 
are always added to the Statue Fund. It 
is hoped that by Dec. 17, 1907, the one hun- 
dredth birthday of the poet, the desired sum 
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CABINET 


Gletiwoo 


Combination Coal and Gas Rane: 


Snug, Plain 


and Handsome. 


The Most Complete Cooking Range Made. 


Everything is get-at-able 


at the front, Ash Pan, Broiler 


Door, Grate and Cleanout door — all are handy. Kitchen doors 
do Wer interfere in setting this range, for either end as well as 
the back may be placed squarely against the wall. 


The Gas Range Attachment has three burners in top a large 
baking oven and a hands compartment for broiling. fitted with 
dripping-pan and rack. The heat in both coal and gas ovens is 

a a registered by the wonderful Glenwood Patent Oven Heat Indica- 
tor which how ata glance when to put food in oven. Being really two ranges in one, it saves room in the kitchen. 


If a large amount of baking is required, both the Coal and Gas ovens can be operated at the same time, 
using one for meats and the other for pastry. 


Write for handsome booklet of the Plain Cabinet Glenwood Combination Coal and Gas Range to Weir Stove Co., Taunton, Mass. 


of $10,600 may be secured. The Association 
asks all lover's of Whittier to assist in this 
effort to give concrete expression to the 
national feeling for the man who, as poet 
and patriot, is so widely honored. Contri- 
butions may be sent to Mr. Edwin D. Mead, 
20 Beacon St., Boston, Mass., or to the 
treasurer, Miss Emma C. Woolfenden, 62 
Market Street, Amesbury, Mass. Whether 
large or small, they will be gratefully re- 
ceived by the Association, and at once ac- 
knowledged. 


‘The Life of Jesus. 


The sermon of Rev. T. R. Slicer, preached 
at the installation of Rev. J. T. Sunderland in 
Hartford, Conn., December 9, was reported 
at length in the Hartford papers. From 
the report is taken the following brief ab- 
stract which is as good reading now as it was 
then ;— 


Jesus was the leader, the exponent, of a 
kind of life which it is good to repeat. It 
was so great that it forced a man so unlike 
him as Saint Paul to take up his work, and to 

carry it on when he had gone, so that Saint 
Paul said that he was an ambassador for 
Christ. It was a brave thing to say, and yet 


a thoroughly common-sense thing. Jesus) 


spoke as one having authority because he 
was the author of what he said. He fre- 
quently quoted from the writings of his 
jpeople, but so thoroughly was he saturated 
iby his religion that even his quotations have 
ithe force of originality. 

The Lord’s Prayer is simply the substance 
.of the eighteen benedictions with which every 
Jew of his time was familiar. The Beati- 
‘tudes of the Sermon on the Mount were read 
from the pages of his own experience. The 
baptism of Jesus by John was not a bit of 
acting done for its effect, while the real Jesus 
was apart from its spirit and significance, but 
an act into which he entered heart and soul 


to unite hiniself with the spiritual experi- 
ences of the men in the common walks of life 
which he was living. 

The temptation in the wilderness, dra- 
matic as it appears in the Gospel of Matthew, 
was real. It had come to men centuries be- 
fore the bitth of Christ, and has come to them 
ever since. It comes when a man knows the 
sin of self-aggrandizement, and he yields when 
he seeks to secure the kingdoms of this worid 
by worshipping an unclean ideal. Jesus did 
not found a religion: he had a religion which 
he lived because it was worth while. He 
never dreamed of founding a church; but, 
like Amos and Hosea, he sought to vitalize 
the religion of his people by living a godlike 
life to show men what God meant. He had 
a religion that made him turn out good work 
in the carpenter shop; that made him lovable, 
so that women followed him; that made him 
companionable, so that men sought to be with 
him; that made him gentle so that the chil- 
dren loved him. He knew what was in 
man, knew the thoughts of men because of 
his supreme humanity. 

The duty of his followers to-day is not to 

attempt to imitate his life in the first cen- 
tury, but to perpetuate it by reducing his 
ideals to twentieth-century terms. The 
matter of the imitation of Christ has been 
too much overrated. A definition of a thing 
is not the thing itself any more than a recipe 
for making bread is the food of which a 
hungry man can eat and live. The definition 
must be worked out into a vital and vital- 
izing life. 

Soul and God are the two words in re- 
ligion that are essential: dogmas, creeds, 
and philosophies are only planks in the road 
over which the soul goes to reach God and 
God comes to meet the soul. We must 
recognize God in every man, for no earthly 
possession is worthy to be mentioned in the 
same day with that soul that strives to 
live the life of Jesus, Men must be imitators 


or creators. It is as impossible to imitate 
that life of the first century now as it would 
be to wear the garb of Jesus in Hartford on 
a bleak December day, but it is possible to 
turn his ideas into the life of to-day. It 
would be foolish for the bank president of 
to-day to say that he meant to imitate the 
life of Jesus, for, if he should paint that say- 
ing, “‘Take no thought for the morrow,” on 
the walls of his bank, he would get few de- 
positors; but it is possible for him to live a 
blameless life like that of Jesus, even in a 
nation of gamblers, who want to get some- 
thing without giving an equivalent for it. 


Unitarian House, Chautauqua, N.Y. 


Unitarian headquarters will be open during 
July and August. The pleasant piazza and 
reception-rooms, with books and reading 
table, may be freely used during the day 
and evening by all visiting Unitarians and 
friends. We have rooms for lodgers, but 
we are compelled to charge the usual price 
for these. 

Public devotional services will be held 
every Sunday morning at ten and each 
Wednesday evening at seven. An informal 
Unitarian conference for the people of the 
Meadville district churches will be held on 
Tuesday and Wednesday, August 3 and 4. 
We hope to have with us at that time John 
Graham Brooks of Cambridge, members of 
the faculty of the Meadville Theological 
School, and many others. On the evening 
of August 1 our annual public reception 
will be given. A reception will be held in 
honor of Rev. Samuel M. Crothers of Cam- 
bridge on the evening of August 8. 

We extend a cordial invitation to all 
Unitarians and friends to participate with 
us in this worship and fellowship which is 
made possible by our Unitarian house. Do 
not visit Chautauqua and fail to find us, 
opposite the new Hall of Philosophy. 
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If you wish information regarding lectures, 
teachers, and preachers, or relating to the 
course of instruction in the schools, write to 
Chautauqua Institution, Chautauqua, N.Y. 

Special round-trip rates from almost all 
points may be obtained throughout the 
summer, thirty days’ return excursions at 
very low rates about July 6th and 27th. 
I will gladly give any information in my 
possession. 

WILLIAM CHANNING BROWN. 


Litrieton, Mass, 
CaHautaugua, N:Y., after July rst. 


c Books Wanted. 


Revised American Unitarian Association 
hymn books with services, or any other 
modern singing book with the services, will 
be most acceptable for use at Chautauqua 
headquarters.. We can use fifty, copies or 
-more. WILLIAM CHANNING BROWN. 


Unitartan Sunday-School 
Society. 


Things Done and Planned. 


The regular monthly meeting of the 
board was held June 4, 25 Beacon Street. 
Present: Messrs. Horton, Humphreys, Met- 
calf, Lawrance, Bates, Miss Bancroft and 
Miss Parker. 

The minutes of the last meeting were read 
by the clerk and approved. The treas- 
urer’s monthly statement was then pre- 
sented. He notified the directors of a gift 
from the Harvard Church, Charlestown, of 
two thousand dollars, to be known as the 
Harvard Church Sunday-School Fund, the 
income only to be used. On motion it was 
voted that the thanks of the officers be ex- 
tended to the Charlestown society through 
Mr. Sweetser. 

Letters were read by the president from 
the Southern Conference and the Baltimore 
Church, expressing thanks for the work 
which Mr. Lawrance has been doing. In 
Baltimore the school has doubled, parents 
are interested, music improved, ard every- 
thing marching along. These results are 
attributed to Mr. Lawrance’s advice and 
inspiration. He himself was asked to re- 
port to the board, and he stated again his 
confidence that there is no more important 
work needed in the denomination. He re- 
ferred to the desire of the Meadville pro- 
fessors to co-operate with us in institute 
work. ‘There also seem possibilities of this 
kind of work at the Isles of Shoals and in 
Berkeley, Cal.,. as well as at Harvard. A 
motion was made and carried that Mr. Hum- 
phreys and Mr. Lawrance be appointed a 
committee to confer with the Unitarian As- 
sociation, to see if it will join with the Sun- 
day-School Society in prosecuting field and 
institute work of a character mentioned 
above. 

The resignation of Mr, H. H. Putnam from 
the board, owing to absorption in his own 
work, was then offered. This was accepted 
with regret. A name was suggested for the 
vacancy, but full action was deferred till the 
next meeting. 

The subject of the autumn meeting was 
brought forward. As a vote had already 
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been passed that this year the meeting 
should be held in New England, it remained 
to settle the place and the character of the 
sessions. It was voted that the evening 
session preceding the day meetings should 
be omitted. . The board was led to this de- 
cision by two considerations: that the day 
could be wholly given to addresses, as there 
is no business meeting under the present ar- 
rangement, also the difficulty of entertain- 
ing a large number of guests over night. 
The place of meeting and details of the pro- 
gramme will be fully announced in Sep- 
tember. 

It was voted to publish the Manual this 
year, to contain the Annual Report, ad- 
dresses, and list of Sunday-School super- 
intendents. Last year it was omitted. 

The question of publishing a new Song 
and Service Book was next discussed at 
length. The majority of the members pres- 
ent seemed to favor a revision of the book 
now in use, The president was requested 
by vote at the annual meeting to appoint a 
committee to treat this subject. He stated 
to the board that he would appoint the com- 
mittee soon, and wished it to be a satisfac- 
tory one in view of the importance of duty 
in hand. The vote at the annual meeting 
did not request the publication of a new 
Song and Service Book, but called for a com- 
mittee to consider the advisability of pre- 
paring such a publication. 

Voted to adjourn to the second Monday of 
September, the regular day, the first Monday, 
being Labor Day. Louisa P. Parker, Clerk. 


I want to call attention to a new book, 
“The Substance of Faith allied with Sci- 
ence,” a catechism for parents and teachers. 
This is by Sir Oliver Lodge. It seems to me 


‘something well adapted for advanced work 


in Sunday Schools, while containing a great 
amount of material for every thoughtful 
person. Dr. Lodge is a reconciler of sci- 
ence and religion, and a firm believer in the 
essentials of true theology. Price $1, net; 
postage 8 cents. Copies can be ordered of 
the Unitarian Book Room. 
Epwarp A, Horvron. 


Young People’s Religious 
Cnion, 


(This department is in charge of Miss Grace R. Torr, 
Secretary of the Young People’s Religious Union, 25 
Beacon Street, hours 9 to 12 andx to 5. All reports or 
notices should be sent to her. ] 


What the Young People’s Religious 
Union meant to Me. 


BY REV. THOMAS VAN NESS. 


Mr. Van Ness said in substance that what 
the Young People’s Religious Union meant 
to him and still means is the first one of 
our watchwords, and the single one on the 
shield of our beloved Harvard to-day— 
Veritas, This passion for truth,.for sincer- 
ity, should awaken in our youth a spirit of 
sincerity toward all things in art, history, 
and science, 

Suppose a young man takes this for his 
ideal as he goes out into the world, very 
soon he notes the lack of sincerity every- 
where, a double meaning put on things about 
him, especially as regards forms, ceremonies, 
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Our National Societies. 


With headquarters in the building of the American 
Unitarian Association, 25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. — 

Local offices at 104 East 2oth Street, New York City; 
175 Dearborn Street, Chicago, Ill.; and Cor. Franklin and 
Geary Streets, San Francisco, Cal. . 


The American Unitarian Association. 


Founded in 1825. 

The chief missionary organization of the Unitarian 
churches of America. It supports missionaries, estab- 
lishes and maintains churches, holds conventions, aids in 
building meeting-houses, publishes books, tracts, and de- 
votional works. 

Address correspondence to the Secretary, Rev. Charles 
E. St. John. 

Address contributions to the~ Treasurer, Francis H. 
Lincoln, Esq. / 

Publication Agent, Mr. C. L. Stebbins. 


Unitarian Sunday-School Society. 


Founded in 1827. 

Maintained by the Unitarian churches to promote relig- 
ious and moral education. Publishes manuals and tracts, 
issues a Sunday-school paper, holds conventions, carries 
on a book-room. Branch at 175 Dearborn Street, Chi- 
cago. 

President, Rev. Edward A. Horton. 

Treasurer, Mr. Richard C. Humphreys, 

Superintendent of Book-room, Mr. Philip C. McMurdie. 


National Alliance of Unitarian Women. 


Organized in 1890. 

Promotes the local organization of the women of the 
Unitarian churches for missionary and denominational 
work, 

Address correspondence te the Clerk, Miss Florence 
Everett. 

Address contribution te the Treasurer, Mrs. Charles T. 
Catlin. 


Young People’s Religious Union. 


Organized in 1806. 

Promotes the organization of the young people of the 
Unitarian churches for “Truth, Worship, and Service.” 

Address correspondence to Miss Grace, R. Torr. 

Address contributions to the Treasurer, Mr. O. Arthur 
McMurdie. 


Unitarian Temperance Society. 


Organized in 1886. . 

The practical working committee of the Unitarian 
churches to promote the cause of temperance by publish- 
ing and freely distributing pamphlets and tracts, arranging 
for conferences, and sending speakers upon request to give 
addresses on various phases of the temperance question. 

Rey. Joseph H. Crooker, D.D., President. 

Rev. Manley B. Townsend, Secretary. 

Address correspondence to the Publication Agent, Mr. 
C. L. Stebbins. ? 

Address contributions to the Treasurer, Mr. Charles H. 
Stearns. 


—_—_—_—_———— 


dogmas, etc. He sees men and women called 
upon to take this standard. 

Although the religion of Jesus has been 
summed up in love,—love to one another,— 
this is not sufficient: we need “‘to know the 
truth, and the truth shall make you free.” 
We know a mother has love for her child, 
but this is by no means enough; for, unless 
she learns the child’s temperament, proper 
ways of educating and clothing it, this very 
love may prove insufficient to keep it alive. 
We need all the other virtues along with 
love. This age seems to be calling for these 
three,—open-mindedness, sympathy, and tol- 
erance,—not yet fully appreciated by the 
average man, As a nation we lack toler- 
ance. Nor are we really in sympathy with 
the negro, the Filipino, or the Chinaman. 
One of the great weaknesses of the American 
people is our lack of sincerity, growing out 
of our great good nature, 

The call of Lord Roberts for volunteers for 
a dangerous work in India was cited, in 


response to which the whole line came for- 
ward for the service as one man. So the 
speaker urged the young people to advance 


the whole line in the cause of sincerity, 


adherence to fact, truth. This was the ideal 
of Mr. Van Ness when the Young People’s 
Religious Union movement was started, and 
is one to which he still adheres. 


The Fair. - 


The tables for the fair have about all been 
taken, as will be noticed from’ the circular 
that will be mailed any one on application. 
As considerable of the work for the fair will 
need to be done during the summer months, 
it would be well for each reader to ask 
herself: ‘““What is our Union to do? Is it 
pledged to any one table? Or what can J 
do?” Then make inquiries and learn what 
is being planned or attempted, and so set 
the ball rolling if necessary. For, ‘unless 
each member takes an earnest, personal 
interest, the affair will not be the success it 
may be with every one working and every 
one interested. Our older friends can help 
us greatly by contributions of articles or 
money or suggestion, if nothing else, so be 
sure to bear in mind that Miss Floyd, the 
chairman, will be at Room 11, 25 Beacon 
Street, Boston, every Thursday during June 
and July, from eleven until one o’clock, to 
answer questions, give information, and 
advise concerning the fair. Miss Torr will 
also be glad to write or assist inquirers at 
any time. 


The national secretary would appreciate 
any notices of changes in the list of officers, 
so, if there has been an annual election, will 
you not ask your correspondent to forward 
the same to headquarters that the list of 
unions, kept on file in the office, may be as 
nearly correct as possible? 


Religious Intelligence. 


Announcements. 


Rey. Paul Revere Frothingham wiil preach 
in the First Unitarian Church of Manchester- 
by-the-Sea on Sunday, June 16, eleven 
o’clock. 


The annual meeting of the Alumni Asso- 
ciation of the Harvard Divinity School will 
be held in Divinity Chapel on Tuesday, 
June 25, at 10 a.m. Address by Rev. Dr. 
James De Normandie. Subject, ‘The Second 
Reformation.”’ At 1 o’clock at the Harvard 
Union the annual dinner of the members of 
the society of the alumni will take place. 


Meetings. 

NortH MIDDLESEX CONFERENCE.—The 
eighty-second session was held in Wilton, 
N.H., Wednesday, June 5, in the Liberal 
Christian Church, Rev. W. A. Wood, min- 
ister, with 225 delegates in attendance. ‘The 
morning service opened with a hymn. 
Prayer was offered by Rev. H. H. Mott of 
Nashua. The president, Abiel J. Abbot 
of Westford, fittingly welcomed the confer- 
ence. Routine business transacted, the 
president introduced Rev. Henry T. Secrist 
of Boston to give the morning address. 
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“The Sunday-school taken Seriously,’’ was 
his subject. Prof. Henry H. Barber of the 
Meadville Theological School was present, 
and, on invitation of the president, spoke 
on the same subject. Rev. Francis W. 
Holden of Milford led the noon devotional 
meeting. The rain kept the delegates in- 
doors during the mid-day recess, and so, 
after a bounteous dinner in the vestry, 
which the ladies of the church had prepared, 
and at which Rev. P. H. Cressey of Groton 
said grace, an enjoyable social hour was had. 
The afternoon service opened with music 
and singing by the Wilton church choir, 
The roll of the churches was called, a plea 
for Proctor Academy made by Rey. 
C. T. Billings of Lowell, and the conference 
voted to take a collection for it, the president 
appointing T. H. Elliott and J. Melvin 
Hartwell collectors. He then introduced 
Rev. Charles F. Dole, D.D., to speak on 
“Justice and Peace.’’ Dr. Dole’s address 
was followed by an animated discussion, led 
by Rev. George S. Shaw of Ashby and con- 
tinued by Rev. William Brown of Tyngs- 
boro, Rev. P. H. Cressey of Groton, Rev. 
B. H. Bailey of Westford, Rev. W. A. Wood 
of Wilton. Dr. Dole had the final word. 
Votes of thanks were passed to the Wilton 
church people and “to the speakers of the 
day, and a helpful and inspiriting conference 
session closed with the benediction by Rev. 
B. H. Bailey, to meet again at Milford in 
October. 


THE SoutH MrmpLesExX CONFERENCE. 
The conference met in the Unitarian 
church in Natick on Thursday, June 6. 
The morning address was delivered by Rev. 
Henry C. DeLong of Medford. His subject 
was “The Church and Public Morals.” 
What has the church to do with public 
morals? ‘The business of the church is re- 
ligion, but religion is primarily an ethical 
force. If the church is to teach religion, it 
is necessarily dealing with morals, public 
and private. The church is not to offer a 
religion which is remote from life; nor is it 
to be, on the opposite hand, a place of de- 
bate of public questions. But between 
these two is the place of the church. It 
must deal with public interests from the 
standpoint of the higher life of men, the spir- 
itual point of view, and must offer a religion 
which is intense with ethical fervor. Such 
were the proclamations of the Hebrew proph- 
ets and the burning words of the Man of 
Nazareth. The discussion was participated 
in by Mr. Archibald M. Howe of Cambridge, 
Rey. Frederic Gill of Arlington, Dr. Samuel 
M. Crothers of Cambridge, Rev. Calvin Steb- 
bins of Framingham. 

The following officers and directors were 
elected: president, Mr. Charles F, Dutch 
of Winchester; vice-president, Miss Grace M. 
Bunt of Newton; secretary, Rev. Henry 
Hallam Saunderson of Cambridge; treasurer, 
Mr. Charles W. Stone of Watertown; di- 
rectors for three years, Rev. Frederic Gill of 
Arlington and Miss Agnes W. Lincoln of 
Medford. 

After luncheon Dr. Samuel A. Eliot spoke 
of the approaching meeting .of the Inter- 
national Council. The remainder of the 
afternoon was devoted to the discussion of 
the work of the Young People’s Religious 
Union. Rev, Walter F. Greenman of Water- 
town, for three years the president of the 
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South Middlesex Federation of the Young 
People’s Religious Unions, spoke of the in- 
fluence of these organizations of young 
people, and of the simple and effective 
means used in promoting their work. 


Business: Notices. 


Dr. Lyon’s Perfect Tooth Powder 


The popular American dentifricee It has a world-wide 
reputation. Recommended by dentists. 


Summer Homes in Vermont.— Many Delightful 
Vacation Resorts Among the Green Hills. ‘‘Summer 
Homes among the Green Hills”’ is the title of an attrac- 
tive publication issued by the Central Vermont Railway 
Company. The book is intended to give readable and 
reliable information about the vacation places along that 
road in Vermont, on the shores of Lake Champlain and 
in Canada, and its pages are filled with suggestions for 
those seeking summer homes. The various hotels and 
boarding places, their locations, rates, and facilities, are 
accurately described. More than one hundred half-tones 
add to the interest of the book, and a brightly written de- 
scription of this delightful summer country completes its 
contents, For copy send 6-cent stamp to T. H. Hanley, 
N. E. P. A., 360 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 


Hddresses. 
THE address of Rev. John Haynes Holmes 


is r Van Sice Avenue, Yonkers, N.Y. 


Deaths. 


PICKERING.—At Boston, Mass., June 4, Henry 
Pickering, sixty-eight years. His funeral was attended 
at hishome, Services conducted by Rev. Paul R. Froth- 
ingham, Friday, June 7. 


The Executive Committee of the Children’s Mission, 
having heard of the sudden death of their Treasurer, 
Henry Pickering, wish to express their profound sorrow, 
feeling that they have lost not only an invaluable officer, 
but also a warm personal friend. He is remembered asa 
teacher in the Mission's Sunday-school almost fifty years 
ago. He has been a member of the executive committee 
for thirty-six years and treasurer since 1876. His interest 
in the Mission was genuine and deep. He contributed 
generously toward its support, and, better still, he gave 
himself. His business ability, his careful and conscien- 
tious attention to details, his watchful guardianship of the 
funds entrusted to his care, made him an ideal treasurer; 
his cautious and yet progressive spirit, his never-failing 
interest, and his upright character, made him an ideal 
director, while his quiet, "peace-loving, unselfish, and 
genial nature, with a remarkable union of gentleness and 
strength, won the respect and love of all. 

It is with sincere gratitude for the service he has so 
faithfully rendered and the friendship we have so long 
enjoyed, and with heartfelt sympathy for the members of 
his family, that we offer this tribute to his memory. 

“The blessing of him that was ready to perish came 
upon me, and I caused the widow’s heart to sing for joy: 
I put on righteousness, and it clothed me. My judgment 
was as a robe and a diadem.”’ 

a 
ER SPS S aS  E, 
ESFABLISHED 1859 


J. S. WATERMAN & SONS 


UNDERTAKERS 


2326 and 2328 Washington St. 
Adjoining Dudley Street Terminal Station 


Complete stock of hard-wood and metal 
burial cases, chestnut, quartered oak, ma- 
hogany, teak wood, silver maple, copper, 
zinc, and steel. The price of each case 
is marked in plain figures. Funeral ar- 


rangements made, and parties accompanied 
to any distance. 
CHAPEL FOR FUNERAL SERVICES 
Telephone, Roxbury 72. 
“ Undertaker Boston.” 
George H, Waterman 


Cable address, 


Frank S. Waterman 


A NDOVER, MASS.—Summer boarders wanted ina 
private family. Quiet and healthful. Terms low. 
Address Mrs. Ralph P. Stevens, 76 Salem Street. at 


OARD FOR CHILDREN.—Exp. teacher would 

take children to her Vermont farm home for vaca- 

tion. $3 up per week. Address, F. E. C., Care Christian 
Register, 272 Congress Street, Boston. 


1 ¥¢ YEARS OF GOOD HEALTH bymovingfrom 
Mass.to Va. Purest water, genial climate, best so- 

ciety, in elevated Richmond suburb, 5 miles out by trolley. 

For facts, address E. S, Read, Highland Springs, Va, 
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Rev. John M. Wilson of Lexington, Rev. 
Harry Lutz of Billerica, and Rev. Howard A. 
Macdonald of East Lexington spoke of suc- 
cessful work by the young people in their 
respective parishes. Miss Grace R. Torr, 
the national secretary of the Young People’s 
Religious Union, spoke of the national work. 
Henry Hallam Saunderson. 


THe PLyMouTH AND Bay CONFERENCE. 
The fortieth annual meeting was held with 
the Norwell church. Though the day was 
unpleasant and a drive,of some four miles 
was necessary for those from out of town, 
108 delegates enjoyed the cordial hospitality 
of the Norwell parish. These, with those 
from the parish, made the total attendance 
about 250, The session was opened with 
a helpful devotional meeting conducted by 
Rev. Horace R. Hubbard of Green Harbor. 
At the business meeting, following the de- 
votional service, all the officers of the con- 
ference were unanimously re-elected: Dr. 
H. H. Filoon, Brockton, president; Rev. 
C. Y. De Normandie, Kingston, and Mr. 
George O. Wales, Braintree, vice-presidents; 
Rev. W. R. Cole, Cohasset, secretary; Mr. 
Edward Nichols, Cohasset, treasurer. Rev. 
Joel H. Metcalf of Taunton gave the address 
of the morning, a suggestive and inspiring 
utterance on ‘‘The Attitude of Unitarian 
Churches toward the Religious Forces of the 
Day.” A discussion followed, opened by 
Rey. Andrew Hahn of Duxbury, and par- 
ticipated in by Messrs. Seaver, Griffin, and 
Turner. The subject of the afternoon 
session was ‘‘Sunday-school Manuals.” The 
papers of the afternoon were particularly 
valuable in that each of the three speakers 
spoke out of his personal experience. Mrs. 
Walter Schweitzer of Brockton, a trained 
kindergartner, spoke of ‘‘Manuals for Infant 
Classes”; Mr. Alva Morrison of Braintree, 
who has had unusual success in arousing 
and holding the interest of a class of boys, 
had for his topic, ‘‘ Young People’s Classes” ; 
Rev. E. B. Maglathlin of West Bridgewater, 
a teacher as well as a preacher, had a paper 
on ‘Manuals for Adults Classes.” Those 
present at the conference felt deeply the death 
of Rev, John Cuckson of Plymouth. He 
was nearly always present at the meetings, 
and those in the habit of attending had come 
to look forward, as one of the pleasantest 
anticipations of the day, to the opportunity 
of seeing Mr. Cuckson and of listening to his 
strong, wise words. At the opening of the 
afternoon session a few minutes were de- 
voted to his memory. Words of apprecia- 
tion of his worth as a man and a friend and 
his power as a preacher were spoken by Revs. 
E. B. Maglathlin, Abram Wyman of North 
Easton, and L. C. Cornish of Hingham. 


Churches. 


CINCINNATI, Onto.—The First Congrega- 
tional Church, Rev. George A. Thayer: 
The church has recently received an addition 
to its collection of portraits of former minis- 
ters, in a crayon of Rev. Ephraim Peabody, 
who was its pastor from early in 1832 to the 
beginning of 1836. ‘The portrait is the gift 
of the children, Mrs. Henry W: Bellows and 
Messrs. Francis and Robert Peabody, and 
was presented to the congregation on the 
2d of June in an appropriate address by the 
minister, Mr. Thayer. 
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HELENA, Mont.—First Unitarian Society, 
Rev. F. A. Powell: The first week in May 
was a joyful one, for then Dt. Joseph H. 
Ctooket, on a Billings Lectureship tour, was 
a guest of the society, whose pastor he had 
been for over five years. On Friday, the 
3d, a reception was given in the church 
parlors, where many people assembled to 
greet Dr. Crooker. Happiness beamed on 
the face of every one, and the keenest in- 
terest was felt in the words spoken informally 
by Dr. Crooker, who spoke of early ex- 
periences in founding the society here, and 
also of experiences while abroad, urged re- 
peatedly ‘“‘to go on.’”’? Dr. Crooker dwelt 
at some length on the churches in England, 
Scotland, and Ireland, describing some 
in detail. Especial interest was felt in the 
description of the memorial church built 
to Charles Darwin at his birthplace, Shrews- 
bury. On Sunday the auditorium of the 
church was filled as never before, by a con- 
gregation made up of old-time friends of 
Dr. Crooker, lifelong Unitarians, some 
who were anxious to hear one spoken of 
with such love and reverence, many who 
were of another faith, and others who had 
received the first words of liberal faith from 
the lips of Dr. Crooker. The pastor, Mr. 
Powell, gracefully introduced Dr. Crooker, 
saying: “‘My friends, I know I utter the 
sentiment which is in all your hearts when 
I say that the occasion of Dr. Crooker’s 
coming is one of the happiest in the history 
of this society. The presence of this large 
audience to-day and the splendid gathering 
on Friday night of so many people over- 
flowing with good will attest the worth and 
permanency of the work which Dr. Crooker 
did as the first pastor of this church. These 
genuine testimonials show how broad and 
deep and strong were the foundations which 
he laid, and prove that his building upon 
that foundation was not of wood, hay, and 
stubble, but of gold, silver, and precious 
stone. Dr. Crooker’s reception shows that 
he who stands for righteousness and truth and 
love in human life is sowing the seed of an 
ever-increasing harvest of happiness. Much 
as we have enjoyed what has gone before, the 
best is yet to come, and Dr. Crooker will 
now preach to us.” Dr. Crooker’s subject 
was “‘ Applied Christianity,” and, as he spoke, 
memories sweet and sad came to those to 
whom his ministry had been a period of loving 
interest and sympathy. Dr. Crooker left 
on an afternoon train for Bozeman, where 
he was to preach on Tuesday. On the oth 
of June Mr. Powell is to give the bacca- 
laureate sermon in the Unitarian church 
to the graduating class of the Helena High 
School. He will also address the graduating 
class of the Montana Agricultural College 
at Bozeman and the State Federation of 
Women’s Clubs which meets in Helena in 
June. 


HincHam, Mass.—First Parish: The Mili- 
tary Order of the Loyal Legion unveiled 
a memorial tablet to the late Gen. Wilmon 
W. Blackmar in the Old Meeting-house on 
Sunday afternoon. The tablet was presented 
by the Recorder of the Legion, Col. Charles 
H. Porter. It was accepted by the clerk of 
the parish, Mr. Francis H. Lincoln. Ad- 
dresses were made on behalf of the Loyal 
Legion by Hon, Henry N. Sheldon, and on 
behalf of the parish by Rev. Louis C. Cornish. 
There was a very large attendance by friends 
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and féllow-townspeople, as well as by the 
representatives of the historical and pa- 
triotic societies. The placing of this tablet 
recalls Gen. Blackmar’s deep interest in the 
spreading of our liberal Christianity. After 
certain life interests have expired, his con- 
siderable estate reverts to the Unitarian As- 
sociation, the income to be spent by them for 
the furtherance of our work. 


Passaic, N.J.—The Unitarian Society: 
On Sunday evening, June 2, Rev. Charles 
Graves was formally installed as minister. 
Mr. Graves, who came to Passaic from the 
Unitarian church at Barneveld, N.Y., began 
his pastorate here two months ago and has 
already become known as one of Passaic’s 
most forceful preachers. The services were 
well attended, in spite of the disagreeable 
weather. The sermon was preached by 
Dr. Robert Collyer, who took as his text, 
“And the city lieth four square, and the 
length is as large as the breadth. . . . The 
length and the breadth and the height of it 
areequal.”’ Dr. Collyer applied the measure- 
ments of the perfect city to the affairs of 
human life. He showed how in our political 
life, in art, in literature and other things, that 
which is best and nearest perfection has in it 
the elements characteristic of the North, 
the South, the East, and the West. The 
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as true in religion as it is in the arts, in litera- 
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sturdy qualities and cold-blooded reasoning’ 
are of the North, the element of the past is 
represented by the East, then comes the 


_ warm-hearted, dreamy South, and the West 


looking always to the future. The ideal 
church must have all these elements. The 
church which clings only to the past has only 
the east. The church which appeals to 
reason alone and will accept nothing it cannot 
understand has only the northern side. 
Other churches give themselves over purely 
to strong emotion. ‘This has its place, but it 
is merely the southern side. The religion 
which consists merely in dreams of the future 
leans all to the westward. ‘‘No one of these 
essentials of the true life,” said the preacher, 
“can be as good and as true as the whole.” 
We must make this law of equal dimensions 


ture, and the other affairs of life. No one 
sect or creed has all the truth, but we must 
all try to agree together and so help each 
other. We can only be worthy of our name 
and our place in the world as we try to under- 
stand this diversity in religion as we doin the 
arts and in politics. Rev. Thomas R. Slicer, 
who was to deliver the charge to the minister, 
was prevented by illness from being present. 
His place was taken by Rev. Mr. Nickerson 
of Plainfield. Rev. Leon A. Harvey of 
Flatbush, L.I., extended the right hand of 
fellowship, and the charge to the people was 
delivered by Rev. George H. Badger of 
Rutherford. Other ministers who took part 
were Rev. Walter R. Hunt of Orange, who 
made the opening prayer, and Rev. Eliza- 
beth Padgham of Rutherford, who mad the 
Scripture lesson. 


West Upton, Mass.—Rev. Carl G. Horst: 
Services commemorating the sixtieth 
anniversary of the organization of the 


First Society were held May 29, at two and 
seven o’clock. In the front of the pulpit 
was placed a large picture of the late Rev. 
George Sumner Ball. Old-time anthems 
and hymns were sung. In the afternoon, 
after an address of welcome by the minister, 
congratulatory addresses were made by the 
local Congregational and Methodist clergy- 
men; Rev. E. W. Whitney of the Univer- 
salist Church in Milford; Rev. Walter Knight, 
a former pastor; Rev. James C. Duncan, 
secretary of the Worcester Conference; and 
Judge Henry Ruggles of Franklin, Mass., a 
former member of the Sunday-school. An 
interesting address, full of reminiscences by 
Walter Ball of Beverly, son of Rev. George 
S. Ball, was read in his absence by his sister, 
Miss Elsie. Letters from former members of 
the parish were read, as well as one from 
Rey. Edward Everett Hale, D.D., in 
which he says, ‘‘We have never had a nobler 
illustration of the worth and power of the 
ministry than the whole commonwealth had 
in the service of Mr. Ball, not simply to your 
own congregation, but to the commonwealth 
and the cause of religion.”” At the evening’s 
service, Rev. Dr. Hale’s hymn, written for 
the dedication of our first church, Dec. 14, 
1848, was sung, after which the pastor gave 
the historical address, which is to be pub- 
lished. ‘Thanks to recently discovered im- 
portant records and papers, relating to a 
Christian Society and the Church Record 


Book of a Baptist Church and the Memoir of |. 


Elder Abner Jones, the founder of the first 
Christian Church in New England, our pastor 
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traced the history of our society back to 
the founding of a Baptist church in June, 
1824, by thirty members in good standing of 
the Baptist. church of Grafton, who had 
moved to Upton. This Baptist church, in 
1837, voted to “insert the name Christian 
in the room of Baptist and be known on 
the church record by that name, and all 
business subsequently done in or by this 
church shall be done under that name.” 


This Christian society enjoyed the minis- | 


tration of Elder Abner Jones and Elder 
Dexter Bullard and others, and was merged 
into the First Unitarian Society, May 29, 
1847, which among its sixty charter members 
had many of the substantial citizens of the 
town.. Unlike so many of our New England 
Unitarian churches, our society did not 
come out of the Congregational Church. 
The services were brought to a close by an 
inspiring address from Rev. L. G. Wilson, 
representing the American Unitarian Asso- 
ciation. During these sixty years the society 
has had ten clerks, two treasurers, and five 
ministers.: William Cutter Tenney, 1847-49; 
George Sumner Ball, 1849-92; Thomas 
Edward Chappell, 1892-96; Walter Knight, 
1896-1900; Carl G. Horst, Oct. 1, 1900—. 
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Personal. © 


Rev, I. P. Quimby, pastor of the Second 
Universalist Church in Maplewood, Mass., 
has tendered his resignation, in order to 
accept a call from the Unitarian church at 
Vineyard Haven. 


Rev. John W. Barker, whd has been for 
the past six years pastor of the Second 
Unitarian Church of Athol, has accepted a 
| call to Lebanon, N.H., and expects to begin 
his duties October 1. Mr. Barber will 
spend the summer in England, his old home. 


“There is, we regret to state,” write the 
Irish lunacy inspectors, ‘‘every reason to 
fear that a large number of our poor people 
who cross the Atlantic in search of fortune 
in a climate and environment so different 
from that to which they have been accus- 
tomed, leave behind them the good humor 
and peace of mind so happily characteristic 
of our peasantry, and in the strain and stress 
of American life, and especially of American 
city life, quickly break down physically or 


mentally.” 
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Pleasantries. 
He: “What makes this room so cold?” 
She: “I guess it’s the frieze.” 


Jones says he thought his gas-meter had 
gas-trick fever, but now believes it to be 
affected with galloping consumption.—Ob- 
server 


Sot tas said | we shall all pass away as a tale 
that is told.” ‘That sounds all right, but 
tales that are told don’t pass away. They 
are forever being told over again.’’—Chicago 
Record. 


Mrs. Benham: ‘‘Do you suppose that 
kings and queens talk like ordinary mortals?” 
Benham: ‘Certainly: I have no doubt 
that a queen asks her king if her crown is on 
straight,”—Truth, 


“Who are those students with books under 
their arms?” ‘‘They’re taking up the 
law.” ‘‘And what’s the old man in a gown 
back of that bench doing?” ‘‘Oh, he’s 
laying it down.”—New York Press. 


Sportsman (to Snobson who hasn’t brought 
down a single bird all day): ‘“‘Do you 
know Lord Peckham?” Snobson: ‘Oh, 


dear, yes. I’ve often shot at his house.” 
Sportsman: ‘Ever hit it?’—Punch. 
Mr. Bellows: ‘‘O wife, these look like 


the biscuits my mother baked twenty years 
ago.” Mrs. Bellows (greatly delighted): 
“Tm so glad.” Mr. Bellows (biting one): 
“And, by George, I believe they are the same 
biscuits.’”’—Chattanooga Times. 


During the recent flood in Marietta, Ohio, 
a German butcher, whose house and shop 
were both flooded, expressed the sentiments 
of many of the people by exclaiming, in 
answer to the question, “What do you 
think of it?’ ‘“‘Ach Himmel! Dis is de 
end of de limit!’ 


Mr. Wilbur, the friend, who spoke at a 
morning meeting last week, gave as an 
illustration of the excess of individualism 
among the Hicksite Friends the case of a 
little boy who was punished by his mother. 
Instead of submitting and repenting, he 
rebelled, became angry, kicked and bit his 
mother, and finally spit in her face. She 
said, “‘My son, this is the work of an evil 
spirit in you which must be taken out.” 
He said, ‘Well, mother, I want thee to 
know that, if the kicking and biting comes 
from an evil spirit, the spitting was my 
own idea.” 


Scene, a public library.—Enter 
Brown, a pedigree hunter: ‘‘Can you tell 
me when William I. was in America?” 
Librarian: “‘Why-e-e, that was William the 
Conqueror, and he never was here.’’? Mrs. 
B.: “Yes, it said William I. and Mary his 
wife.” Librarian: ‘‘There was a William 
and Mary College, but the Conqueror never 
saw it.” Mrs. B.: ‘Well, I did look 
through Green’s ‘Short History’ and could 
not find it mentioned. But the ‘History of 
Milltown’ says William I. landed in Ports- 
mouth, N.H.” Ljibrarian (stunned): ‘He 
lived 1066, and America was discovered in 
1492. Let me see the book.’’ Mrs. B. 
points triumphantly to a paragraph in a 
chapter on Brown Genealogy: ‘The 
Browns of Milltown are descendants of 
William I., who came from England to Ports- 
mouth, with his wife Mary and five children, 
‘on the ‘frigate Soho.” 


Mrs. 
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STATE NORMAL SCHOOL. | 
Bridgewater, Mass. 
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